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Naw and dilfoarts! Exciting 1953 Stideboker! 


See it and try it! America’s most talked about new car! 


Hard-top convertible shown above is less than five feet high! 


je is the new and dramatically different Studebaker 


that millions of Americans are talking about. There 
just isn’t any other automobile like it anywhere. 

Only in a Studebaker do you get this long and low new 
styling—and it’s yours to enjoy at a down-to-earth price. 

Find out right away what a buy every 1953 Studebaker 
is—every sedan, coupe and hard-top—every Champion 
in the lowest price field—every brilliantly powered Com- 
mander V-8. They're all sensational gas savers. 

Stop in ata nearby Studebaker dealer’s. Go out for a 
ride in a 1953 Studebaker—the style star that proved its 


thrift sensationally in the Mobilgas Economy Run 


New 1953 Studebaker 





The 1953 Land Cruiser V-8. Like all other “53 Studebaker 
it offers Automatic Drive or Overdrive at extra cost. 
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Rubber rushes molasses in January 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


ows like it and give more milk 
c. when molasses is added to their 
feed. It helps fatten cattle, too, so mil- 
lions of gallons are needed every year. 

Most of this molasses comes into 
the country in tankers like the one in 
the picture. It holds 2% million gal- 
lons, and unloading used to be a prob- 
lem. Pumping through hose was the 
fastest way, but the hose had to be of 
enormous size, had to withstand yank- 
ing up ship side, hanging by ropes, 
high pumping pressures, exposure to 
weather, Ordinary hose wore out too 
soon. 
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Then a B. F. Goodrich distributor 
told the importers about a special type 
of hose developed by B. F. Goodrich. 
Ingeniously designed with steel wire 
in the hose wall, it's strong enough to 
hold the pressure needed to rush the 
heavy, thick molasses at high speed, 
tough enough to stand rough han- 
dling on the dock. 

The hose was tried, and has lasted 
5 times as long as any other. Now a 
tanker unloads 26,000 gallons an hour, 
cost is low. The BFG hose has handled 
over 300 million gallons of molasses. 

This saving from longer life of rub- 


ber products is a regular experience of 
B. F. Goodrich customers. BFG re- 
search is constantly at work on hose 
and belting of every type, on tank lin- 
ings and every other rubber product 
industry uses, to make them last longer, 
serve better, and so reduce costs. Let 
your local BFG distributor show you 
how these improvements can save 
money for you. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Industrial & General Products 
Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 
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What's Happening? 
Sir: ; 

- . . What in heaven’s name is happening 
to this country? Is every editor and every- 
bodv—not excluding McCarthy's nonstop 
idiocies and Eisenhower's latest fiasco in the 
tactless gift of a pistol to General Naguib— 
all hellbent on the suicidal lunacy of show- 
ing just how cheap and silly we can be?... 

Hucu R. SHELDON 


Picdmont, Calif. 


ir: 

Your [May 25] articles about the Church- 
ill-Attlee attacks on the U.S. were very in- 
teresting. Although as an American 1 was 
greatly flattered that another nation should 
dominate its parliamentary podium with de- 
bates on our Constitution, a far more in- 
trinsic item kept stealing in between the 
lines: the memory of a man with an um- 
brella returning from Munich in... 1938. 

W. C. HELLER 


Rome 


Sir: 

Re the [June 8] letters of C. C. McKinnon 
and Philip R. Stephenson: Who are these 
British subjects who feel they have the right 
to criticize our President? President Eisen- 
hower had every right to offer the hand of 
friendship to a man [General Naguib] whose 
only crime seems to be that he possesses the 
courage to tell the almighty British where 
to get off ... 

Evizasetu A, Fox 
Bayonne, N.J. 


Sir: 

... Why do you print a letter like A. A. 
Marshall's of Toronto? . . . It has my blood 
boiling. So he “knows America very well”? 
And he’s “damned if Clement Attlee’s speech 
didn’t hit the nail on the head . . .” I think 
Mr. Marshall is an ignoramus . and I 
hope that his sentiments are not shared by 
most Canadians ... 

RutH Rowley 
Philadelphia 


The Coronation 


Sir: 

Why ... the big old fuss made over the 
coronation in the U.S.? I am sure that Eng- 
land did not go wild over our inaugura- 
(ion. « 

(A/2c) E. B. WHEELER 
Robins A.F. Base, Ga. 


Sir: 

Your excellent coverage of the coronation 
sets new standards of high-level reporting, 
with the best of histérical and political 
perspectives added for good measure. We 
share the happiness of a close neighbor who 
is throwing a swell shindig . . . We strongly 
suspect the drinks—and possibly the eats— 
are on us, sO we may be pardoned if we 
view the proceedings with a jaundiced eye, 
{but} remembering always that our neighbor 
has lost much more than money in fighting 
two wars that were ours as well as his own— 
even before we got into them. So we doff 
our hats and raise our voices in enthusiastic 
salute: “God Save the Queen!” 

ArtTHUR T. Grant 


Philadelphia 
Right in Their Element 
Sir: 
“Titanium, the wonder metal, is even 


lighter and stronger than magnesium” | Time, 
June 8). To those of us who know and love 


2 


the metal magnesium, it nearly broke our 
hearts to see you put it in the heavy weight 
class of metals. We would like to point out 
that titanium is approximately 24 times as 
heavy as magnesium. We still believe that 
magnesium is the lightest of all structural 
metals. 
J. S. KirKPATRICK 





President 
The Magnesium Association 
New York City 
The Company He Keeps 
ray Sir: 
Please allow me to 
correct a statement 


made in the May 18 
issue of your widely 
read magazine. I am 
not commanding the 
igoth Tank Battalion, 
only Company A of 
the 140th Tank Bat- 
talion. The battalion 
commander is Colonel 
William Fondren, Armor, U.S, Army. 


GrorceE S. Patton 

Captain, Armor, U.S.A. 
c/o Postmaster 
San Francisco 
@ Time’s thanks to Captain George S. 
Patton IV for setting its treads straight. 
For a view of Colonel Fondren just 
after returning from a sharp firefight 
at the front see cut.—Ep. 


3-D & Kindred Gimmicks 
Sir: 

In the 3-D cover story and your specula- 
tion as to “how real can movies be” [Tre, 
June 8], you neglect a mention of the “feel- 
ies,” [Aldous] Huxley’s prophetic description 
lin Brave New World| of what civilization 
will be satiating itself on in some future pop- 
corn bazaar. The feelies could not only be 
seen, smelt and heard but they could be “felt” 
with the aid of knobs attached to the arms of 
the viewer's chair. Thus a passionate kiss 
will become a personal sensation and a pain- 
ful blow will become a source of masochistic 
satisfaction ... 

Rosert W. PopeLKA 
Bloomington, Ill. 


Sir: 

Hollywood can proceed to the ultimate in 
cinematic realism by using a hemispherical 
screen and central projector (as in a plan- 
etarium), by using an annular lens (as some- 
times used on submarine periscopes), which 
presents a doughnut-shaped picture to the 
eye (or camera) covering 360° around the 
horizon, and practically to the zenith. This 
picture, projected back through the same 
type of lens, would recreate the original 
scene; the camera could project downward 
from the center of the theater, and could in- 
clude two such lenses in a polarized system on 
a common axis for 3-D; also the vibrating- 
prism system of Citizen Kane for all-in-focus 
effect ... A few problems remain (beside 
the presently unsolved flicker effects, etc., 
emphasized by 3-D), such as—which is the 
best way offstage? Into a subterranean cav- 
ern below the camera, or over the horizon, or 
behind the nearest hill or building? 


Cuartes C, Litretr Jr. 
Dayton 


Sir: 

Can't help but express my disgust for 
Artzybasheff’s picture on the June 8 cover. It 
was way below. . . the usually good products 
of his pen and brush. 


(Rev.) Frepertck J. Becka, M.M. 
Maryknoll, N.Y. 


SIR: 

CONGRATULATIONS FOR YOUR WONDERFUL 
REPORTORIAL JOB ON 3-D, BIG SCREEN, ETC. 1 
WOULD LIKE TO CORRECT, HOWEVER, THESE 
SOMEWHAT MINOR ERRORS: DR, JULIAN GUNZ- 
BURG IS NO OPTICIAN BUT AN OPHTHALMOLO- 
GIST WHOSE CHIEF ACTIVITY AS AN M.D. IS EYE 
SURGERY; THE 3-D EXPERT . . . WHOM YOU 
QUOTE AS SAYING THAT THE FIRST 3-D PICTURES 
WERE PHOTOGRAPHED WITH A 4-INCH INTER- 
OCULAR, IS IN ERROR, MOST NATURAL VISION 
EQUIPMENT USES APPROXIMATELY A 3-INCH IN- 
TEROCULAR, SOME 2}, 

M. L. GUNZBURG 
NATURAL VISION CORP, 
LOS ANGELES 


Sir: 

... “A certain amount of eyestrain ap- 
pears almost inevitable.” It is definitely not 
inevitable, and there is good reason to be- 
lieve that watching 3-D movies, properly 
photographed and properly projected, is eas- 
ier on the eyes than watching a conventional 
“flat” or 2-D movie . . . Before a meeting of 
our society ... Reuel A. Sherman, Bausch 
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Letters to the Editor should be addressed to TIME & LIFE Building. 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


TIME is published weekly by Time INnc., at 540 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, linois. Printed 
in U.S.A. Entered as second-class matter Jan- 
uary 21, 1928, at the Post Office at Chicago, 
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speeded editions, Ha 1 yr., $8.00; Alaska, 
1 yr., $10.00; Cuba, Mexico, Panama, Puerto Rico, 
Canal Zone, Virgin Islands, Continental Europe 
& Japan, 1 yr. $12.50; all other countries, | yr., 
$15.00. For U.S. and Canadian active military 
personnel anywhere in the world, 1 yr., $4.75, 
Subscription Service: J. E. King, Genl. Mgr. Mail 
subscription orders, correspondence and instruc- 
tions for change of address to: 

Time Suuscrivtion SERVICE 

540 N, Michigan Avenue 

Chicago 11, Ilinois 

Change of Address: Send old address (exactly as 
imprinted on mailing label of your copy of 
Time) and new address (with zone number, if 
any)—allow three weeks for change-over. 
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Electronically wound, U. S. Royals never vary from the highest 
standards of perfection. Inside the sparkling white, precision 
molded Cadwell cover, Electronic Winding wraps the Silicone 
“Magic” Center with absolute uniform balance. 


U.S. Royal, with the new mesh-marked Cadwell cover, brings the 
return of o fayorite-—-now for the first time with Electronic 
Winding and Silicone “Magic” Center. This ball is identical in 
every way with the famous dimple-marked U. S. Royal except 
for the distinctive mesh-marked cover—a design preferred by 


many Icading players in the past. > 
Try this new addition to the U. S. Royal Golf Ball family. See ht, "3 Sd 
how the mesh-marked U. S. Royal or U. S. True Blue may improve red ww. 


your game. Conforms to all U.S.G.A. specifications. \ Yee Exclusive! 
™~ x J PLASTI-GUARD WRA” — Detoch 
‘~% —— one boll from choin. Simply shell or 


peel off acetote jocket. Leaves other 
balls protected from dirt and dis- 


colorction 
| U.S.ROYAL GOLF BALLS U5 EOUITE— The we 


volwates your performance . . . goes 


but o short distance practically 
A Yor peo ds indestructible. 
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| & Lomb’s occupational vision specialist, de that he as not a lineal descendant 
clared that various forms o! D have been of the seventh President 
ised since 1895 for therapeutic and visual I have always understood that Andrew 
training purposes, and he predi ted that Jackson had no childrer 
| technically good 3-D movies will have a pro- R. J. LONGSTREET 
. found yeneficial Impact on Vision DeLand, Fl 
-- - GET THE JOHN \ NORE ING q Reader Longstreet (a lineal descend- 
Gamenittes coscopic M Pr peg : oe; ant of Confederate Hero General 
Societ Picts nd TV Engineers James Longstreet) is right. His old 
New York City mess sergeant was the descendant of 
‘s Andrew Jackson Jr., who was adopted 
A certai nt of « rai p- it birth by Old Hickory and his wife 
pears I i is the 1 state Rachel Ep. 
ment 0 ) I) movies, eyes point 
ut the screen seus on the screen Whose Inhumanity to Whom? 
D te nic d that the human turn Sir 
his ey re i yearer than tf creen So Hans Klos« has been incor t 
for which he is focused. Then he has a choice ite enough to ask the British for the stagger 
of letting the picture blur, seeing the object ing sum of § 86 damages for | se 
double, having nausea, Z SS eye- arrest [TIME une 1 ind fron hard 
strain,” or staying away from 3-D pressed nation which spent S$s5,s00,000 to 
Homer HENDRICKSON rown its Queen 
Optometrist Klose ht have fared better in the time 
Temple City, Calif. of [Cromwell's] protectorate 
CATHERINE GIBERT 
on ; , . Greeley, Colo 
You can well imagine my dismay in 
seeing not only myself described as a “pitch Sir 
it the whole subject of the n If this is justice, British stvle 
picture industry's new dimens | develo, WELI 
ments presented with an air of erudite de- Peccy O'NEILL 
The motion picture industry 1s In East Longmeadow, Mas 
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progress. Uncertainty 1s characteristic of any Man's inhumanity to man continues, and 
ition, art or in¢ y at a time of up vou tellingly show that the British are 
il or radical cha On the er hand not behindhand in beastliness 
Century-Fox has completed two pic- JOAN HANSEN 
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ind moreover we have shown scenes trom Sir 
both pictures to thousands ol pe In your coronation-preview number, pul 
‘ both here and in ype, who art ished in England and for all I know else 
versed in the technical a tf ) vhe vou have, opposite a portrait of the 
pictures. In not a single instance was Queen I iphs on “The Case of Hans 
there an expression of opinion that was lack Klose I ve only one thing to tell 
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a 1 it was compelled to ta in cnor- ling with No one really knew 
quarts between oil changes nd financial gamble. It took one much cared.” On the whole, the h 
{ te ive the publi nd tl Ameri re the kindest r ane 
This 100% Pennsylvania motor oil ¥ and cnlintitening.. With ¢ his wa ny tod 
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Your engine stays cleaner, smoother shia Pa a Bh poo Hens en ies ck tras StFYs @ Author-Playwright Jesse (A Pin to 
running ... uses less oil! picture fans in advance against an impor See the Peepshow) is reminded that 
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There is a provocative passage in 
The Folks at Home, latest book by 
Margaret Halsey (With Malice Toward 
Some). It is: “. . . The word ‘com- 
munications’ is misleading. ‘Communi- 
cation’ in the dictionary sense means 
a two-way exchange. But who ever ar- 
gues with a movie? Who talks back to 
Time and Lire? To assume that no- 
body wants to is taking too much for 
granted.” 

I agree that it would be taking too 
much for granted. I have always as- 
sumed that everybody wants to talk 
back to TrmE—and does. Many of you 
frequently talk back, in your letters, in 
person, and in other ways. And we hope 
that you will go right on doing so. We 
are listening. 

Without listening—to thousands of 
people every week—Time’s correspond- 
ents, researchers and writers could not 
hope to report the news with any de- 
gree of authority. At the same time, 
they are also listening to what is being 
said about TimE, its news coverage, its 
editorial judgments and its stand on 
important public issues. I am sure 
Time’s editors share with me the fre- 
quent experience of being launched 
into long discussions about Time—both 
at the office and away from it. Not 
long ago, for example, I was a guest on 
the television program Youth Wants to 
Know, where a group of high-school 
students subjected me to some of the 
most searching questions about the 
meaning and motives of journalism 
that I have ever encountered. 

At least one member of Time’s staff 
currently has a full-time job of per- 
sonal communication. He is John Scott, 
about whom I wrote you in this space 
last year (Oct. 6). He speaks before 
college audiences and groups of busi- 
nessmen. 

Scott discusses world events, but he 
also explains some of Time's beliefs 
about journalism. He probably experi- 
ences more back-talking from the peo- 
ple he meets than anyone else on 
Time’s staff. The students are usually 
most outspoken, challenging him with 
such questions as: Is Time objective? 
The answer: Time has certain basic 


convictions, as well as a sense of obli- 
gation to evaluate the news in the light 
of these convictions. We have seen a 
similar approach being shared by an in- 
creasing number of people who deal 
with the news. One recent example is 
an editorial in Palmer Hoyt’s Denver 
Post, which said: “The pure factual ob- 
jectivity which most newspapers have 
sought has often been a will-o’-the- 
wisp . . . Who, what, where, when and 
why no longer answer all the questions. 
‘What does it mean?’ is an important 
question that newspapers will try, in- 
creasingly, to answer.” 

A related question that Scott is of- 
ten asked: Does Time's interpretive 
journalism usurp the reader's right to 
do his own thinking? That could be 
answered most simply by referring to 
the letters through which many of you 
talk back to Time, and in which you 
clearly exercise the right to do your 
own thinking. The answers to your let- 
ters, written by members of Time's 
Letters department, make it evident, 
I hope, that Time does listen hard to 
what you have to say. Every week, the 
Letters department distributes, to the 
staff, a mimeographed summary of the 
mail that reaches us, called the Time 
Letters Report. Because the Letters 
section in the magazine has space for 
only a few of the thousands of letters 
you send us, this report is compiled to 
give Time’s staff a better idea of what 
our readers are writing. Time's editors 
read the Letters Report avidly. 

There is one other way of communi- 
cating with Time that is immensely 
important to us—one that shows up in 
our circulation statistics. We are hap- 
py to report that the statistics show 
approval. More people are currently 
reading Time than ever before. One 
recent issue, in the week of Feb. 23, 
reached an alltime high of 2,180,000 
copies sold around the world. 

You can see, then, that millions of 
people talk back to Time, in one way 
or another. We want them to keep on 
talking, and we promise to continue 
listening attentively. 


Cordially yours, 


Grone Cs Leven 
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60 seconds after you snap the shutle r, 
lift outa beautiful 
Sinished print like this, 








»».- ALL FINISHED 
@ “Hey, horse! Hold that head still. 


And, both of you smile! Ah 


Just a flip of your finger, and another 


gotit!”’ 


vacation snap is Ucketed for the scrap- 
book. But whoa! Was it just your imagi- 
nation, or did OP Paint flick a fly off his 
ear, and blur the shot? If you took the 
picture with a Polaroid Land Camera, 
you know the answer tn just 60 seconds! 

The miracle of the Polaroid Camera is 
this: Without tanks or liquids, it de- 
velops and prints the finished picture — 
a jumbo-size, clear, sharp, professional- 
looking snapshot that’s ready for fram- 
ing, mailing or just plain marveling at. 
If the pose isn’t perfect, you've got free 
rein to shoot again while the subject’s 
right there. 





IN 60 SECONDS 


The Polaroid Camera is easy to use. 
Easy “drop in” loading; easy to focus; 
easy to set the single dial controlling 
lens opening and shutter speed; easy to 
lift out the finished print. 

Every roll of Polaroid film is guaran- 
teed and there’s plenty of it. It’s 
carried by 5,000 dealers in the U.S. 
alone. So, ask your photo dealer to dem- 
onstrate the remarkable Polaroid Land 
Camera for you. Remember — that, too, 
takes only a minute. 

Free booklet: “Best Travel Pictures You 
Ever Took.” Helpful and authoritative 
advice for every picture-taker, no matter 
what camera you use. For your copy, 
write: Polaroid Corporation, Dept. T-6, 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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THE NATION 
The People's Week 


East and West, from within and with- 
out, news crashed upon the U.S. last week. 
There was something almost primitively 
different in the pattern of events. World 
news is usually government news. Last 
week it was the people, the nameless 
millions, who gave the news its dominant 
impulse. 

In Korea, the people were 27,000 anti- 
Communist Koreans let free from pris- 
oner-of-war stockades (see WAR IN AsIA), 
and mobs of students and workers who 
shouted against the truce that the U.N. 
favors. Defiant Syngman Rhee led these 
people, releasing the prisoners, organiz- 
ing the anti-truce demonstrations. But 
Rhee, wisely or unwisely, spoke what 
his people felt. The P.W.’s slipping out 
of captivity, the white-clad civilians clam- 
oring hysterically, were a reminder that 
many Asians know and fear Commu- 
nism as deeply as anyone in the West. 


The U.S. was so accustomed to rous- 
ing other nations to awareness of the 
Communist danger that it came as a 


shock to find a people charging it with 
gullibility and softness toward Commu- 
nism. No easy solution of the Korean 
mess was in sight. The U.S. had fought 


a war without a will to victory, and 
from that lack sprang snarl after snarl 
that might hurt U.S. prestige and in- 


fluence among Asian peoples for years 
to come. 

Shouts of Anathema. In East Ger- 
many, the newsmaking people were work- 
ers who poured from their tenements 
onto the streets, shouting anathemas at 
Communism and defying Red army tanks 
with stones (see INTERNATIONAL). Like 
the Koreans, they were jolting proof 
of a fact that the free world’s lead- 
ers seem all too reluctant or timid to 
act upon; the people who have suffered 
Communism hate it passionately. They 
are not necessarily afraid to rise up 
against it. East German rebellion against 
Communism seemed to give the anti- 
Communist world its greatest opportu- 
nity—and challenge—since the cold war 
began. 

At home, the news was the final days 
of Julius and Ethel Rosenberg. Two 
years ago, their trial and its shocking 
revelation of espionage made Page One 
stories but evoked no public displays 
of emotion; the long series of legal ap- 
peals and the Communist propaganda 


for their release became items of 
tine news. 

The foreign press, which spoke of a 
“hysterical” U.S. public demand to ex- 
ecute the Rosenbergs. could hardly have 
been more wrong. Then Justice William 
O. Douglas granted his strange stay of 
execution. With that, the Rosenberg case 


rou- 
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SYNGMAN RHEE 
A reminder from Asia. 


finally got to the U.S. people—but not in 
the way that the “free the Rosenbergs” 
propaganda had intended. Without hys- 
teria, but with an evident feeling that 
the Rosenbergs had been fairly convict- 
ed and sentenced, the people seemed to 
approve the Supreme Court decision, 
ending the confusion and doubt created 
by Justice Douglas. 

Lost in the Shuffle. In 1953, at least 
35 criminals were executed before Julius 
and Ethel Rosenberg. The day before they 
died, 129 U.S. soldiers were killed in 
history’s worst plane crash in Japan. They 
were returning to Korea to help defend 
the embittered Koreans against the great 
conspiracy that the Rosenbergs had 
served, No picket lines formed for the 129. 
They, too, were of the people, who get 
lost in the shuffle of statecraft, and who 
now and then emerge in their courage, 
their long-suffering patience and_ their 
strength. 





ESPIONAGE 
The Last Appeal 


It was Monday, the last day of judg- 
ment before the U.S. Supreme Court re- 
cessed for summer vacation. It was also, 
or so it seemed, the last hope before the 
bar of justice for Julius and Ethel Rosen- 
berg. For the sixth time, the mousy little 
engineer and his wife, waiting in Sing 
Sing’s death house, had petitioned the 
highest tribunal, this time for a stay of 
execution and review of their trial. For 
the sixth time, a majority of the nine 
Justices rejected a Rosenberg appeal. 

Across town at the White House gate, 
hundreds of picketers marched with pro- 
Rosenberg placards; opposing demonstra- 
tors carried signs that read “Kill the Dirty 
Spies.” A stream of mail from every quar- 
ter of the globe flowed to the President’s 
desk. The Red campaign to “save the 
Rosenbergs” may have inspired the pleas 
but many of them came from non-Com- 
munist clergymen and scientists, from lib- 
erals and humanitarians, from those who 
thought it bad politics to let the Commu- 
nists have “martyrs” for their propa- 
ganda. At the focus of pressure, Dwight 
nhower did not flinch. 

Then, as the clock ticked on toward 11 
p.m. Thursday, the hour of death for the 
spies, Supreme Court Justice William 
Douglas acted alone. Unexpectedly, the 
court having recessed for the summer, he 
granted the stay of execution that the full 
court had denied. That touched off, within 
the next 24 hours, one of the most dra- 
matic and novel episodes in all the august 
annals of the U.S. Supreme Court. 

Two "'Interlopers."’ On Tuesday morn- 
ing, while most of his fellow Justices were 
packing their vacation bags, Douglas had 
listened in his chambers to two sets of 
lawyers: the Rosenbergs’ regular counsel, 
and a couple of earnest, frenetic newcom- 
ers to the case, Fyke Farmer of Nashville 
and Daniel Marshall of Los Angeles. 

The newcomers won Douglas’ ear. They 
were an interesting pair. Farmer, 51, a 
well-to-do corporation lawyer, an Episco- 
palian and a Yaleman, gave up his legal 
practice about five years ago, devoted 
himself to the cause of world government, 
is suing the U.S. Government for recov- 
ery of two-thirds of his income tax be- 
cause the two-thirds are used for war pur- 
poses. Marshall, 50, a Roman Catholic 
and equally a crusader, mostly for liberal 
causes (against restrictive racial cove- 
nants in real-estate deals, for Negroes in 

















Association, 


the Los Angeles Bar 
is described by his wife as a “lifelong 
Franklin Roosevelt Democrat.” 





Both Farmer and Marshall got inter- 
ested in the Rosenbergs through corre- 
spondence with a professional soapbox 
orator and left-wing pamphleteer. Irwin 






Edelman of Los A 
hired as counsel by E 
legal status as “next friend” of the Rosen 
bergs. the two lawvers developed a spe- 
cial argument. Its gist: the 
were wrongly sentenced under the Espio- 
nage Act of 1917, which allows the judge 
to fix the death penalty; they should have 
been sentenced under the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1946, which provides the death 
penalty for atomic espionage only when 
a jury so recommends. 

Months ago, when Farmer and Marshall 
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Then Douglas rushed off to a vacation 
in Washington. 


A Swift Countermove. He was only 
as far as Uniontown, Pa. when, on Wednes- 


day night, word reached him of a swift 
countermove initiated by federal Attorney 
General Herbert Brownell. On Brownell's 
petition, Chief Justice Fred Vinson had 
ordered an immediate Thursday } 
sitting of the Supreme Court to rule on 
Douglas’ order. At the appointed hour, all 
the nine Justices were in their chairs. 
Douglas had iiown back to the capital. 
Even the big, red-draped, air-conditioned, 
crowded court chamber had felt the im- 
pact of events. Cleaning crews had already 
battened it down for the summer under 
mothproof dust covers; they had hurried 
back and labored all Wednesday night to 
remove the dust covers again from seats, 


(noon 





THE ROSENBERGS 
By the most solemn judgment of U.S. courts. 


tried to sell their point of law to Rosen- 
berg Chief Counsel Emanuel Bloch, they 
were put off and ignored. When last week 
Farmer and Marshall submitted their ar- 
guments to the federal district court at 
New York before Judge Irving Kaufman 
who had passed sentence on the Rosen- 


bergs, Kaufman rebuked them as “intrud- 
ers interlopers reckless in 
charges as to verge on contemptuousness 


But Associate Justice Douglas was 
impressed by the Farmer 
Marshall. 

Far into Tuesday night. Douglas stayed 
on in his Supreme Court office. On Wed- 
morning his 


arguments of 





nesday decision was an- 


an in- 
definite stay of the Rosenbergs’ execution, 
The Farmer-Marshall argument 
point of law 


nounced, stunning the legal world 


he ruled, 
raised that should 
be carefully weighed in the lower courts. 
“Tt is important,” he wrote, “that 
before we allow human lives to be snuffed 
out we be sure—emphatically sure—that 


new 


we act within the law... 
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table, the long bench and the nine black 
chairs. 

The Government's argument 
ple: The Rosenbergs’ atomic espionage 
was carried out in 1944 and 1945 before 
of the Atomic Energy Act, and 
therefore they had been properly tried and 
sentenced under the Espionage Act. 
The Government did not question the au- 
thority of Justice Douglas to order a stay 
But it urged that the stay 
promptly rescinded. 

Oratorical fireworks, unusual for the 
high tribunal, came from the Rosenberg 
lawyers. 

Dan Marshall grabbed the counsel's 
stand with both hands, rocked back & 
forth like an evangelist, as he raised the 
new point of law. He wanted more time 
to develop the issue. He doubted if even 
a justice of the peace would call “the 
meanest pimp” before the bar on such 
short notice. Suddenly, from his seat in 
the back, Fyke Farmer jumped up. He 
disagreed with his colleague Marshall. 


sim- 


was 





IO? 


ot execution. 


he 


“I’m not maintaining we're not ready,” he 
said loudly. “I’m anxious to get up before 
the bar and argue.” 

Justice Robert Jackson wanted to know 
if “Next Friend” Edelman was once 
volved ina vagrancy case before the court. 
Marshall banged the stand with his fist. 
‘Let’s get this straight.” he shouted. “It 
was a free-speech case.’ He pointed at 
Jackson. “It is improper to call it vagran 


in- 


cy ... shocking.” Chief Justice Vinson 
leaned forward with calming advice 
“Don't let your temperature rise " 


Fyke Farmer, far less pyrotechnical than 
Marshall, stuck safely to his argument 
that the Rosenbergs were sentenced under 
the wrong law. Chief Rosenberg Counsel 
Manny Bloch was needled by the bench 
for his belated urging of Farmer's new 
point of law. “I now adopt it as my own,” 
he said, but he wanted at least a month 
to prepare adequate argument. 

Then came the turn of Bloch’s 
counsel, New Yorker John Finerty, an 
old hand at celebrated cases (he argued 
for Sacco and Vanzetti, aided Tom Moon- 
ey). Finerty assailed the judgment against 
the Rosenbergs as “fraud” arranged by a 
“crooked” prosecution. Rebuked by the 
court, he retorted: “If you lift the stay 
[of the execution], then God save 
the U.S. and this honorable court , 

The Seventh Decision. Next day (noon 
Friday) Chief Justice Vinson read the 
majority decision, the court’s seventh ac- 
tion on the Rosenberg case. “We think 
further proceedings . ire unwarranted, 
A conspiracy was charged and proved... 
the Atomic Energy Act | of 1946] did not 
repeal or limit the provisions of the Es- 
pionage Act [of 1917]. Accordingly, we 
vacate the stay entered by Mr. Justice 
Douglas * Concurring with Vinson 
were: Associate Justices Harold Burton, 
Tom Clark, Robert Jackson Sherman 
Minton, Stanley Reed. Against were Jus- 
tices Douglas and Hugo Black. Justice 
Felix Frankfurter could not make up his 
mind. 

Justices Jackson and Clark read fuller 
opinions supporting the majority view. 

Main points 

@ “The Constitution prohibits pas- 
sage of an ex post facto act.” To try the 
Rosenbergs for crimes committed in 1944 
and 1945 under the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1946 would be an ex post facto pro- 
cedure. 
@ “The Atomic Energy Act 
repealing the penalty provisions of the 
Espionage Act, in fact preserves them in 
undiminished force.” 

Justice Douglas in his 
ted the Government's contention that it 
“would have been laughed out of court 
if it had attempted to indict and try the 
Rosenbergs under the 1946 law. Douglas 
insisted, however, that the sentencing pro- 
cedure of the 1946 law was the only one 
that could be applied to the case. He 
said: “Where two penal statutes may ap 
ply the court has no choice but to 
impose the less harsh sentence. . . 1 know 
deep in my heart that I am right +. 

At the White House, Dwight 


co- 





instead of 


dissent admit- 


Eisen- 
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hower, as he had done last February, again 
turned down a plea for clemency. Said he 
“This case has aroused grave concern both 
here and abroad in the minds of serious 
people, aside from the considerations of 
the law. I can only say that, by immeas- 
urably increasing the chances of atomic 
war, the Rosenbergs may have condemned 
to death tens of millions of innocent peo- 
ple all over the world . . . When democ- 
racy’s enemies have been judged guilty of 
a crime as horrible as that of which the 
Rosenbergs were convicted, when the le- 
gal processes of democracy have been 
marshaled to their maximum strength to 
protect the lives of convicted spies, when 
in their most solemn judgment the tri- 
bunals of the U.S. have adjudged them 
guilty and the sentence just, I will not 
intervene in this matter.” 


Last Scene 

The stay of execution won from Doug- 
las and lost in the Supreme Court (see 
above) gained less than a day of life for 
the Rosenbergs. The hour of death was 
moved from 11 p.m. Thursday to 8 p.m. 
Friday in order to avoid an execution on 
the Jewish Sabbath, which begins at sun- 
down on Friday. 

Julius entered first into the presence of 
the ugly, brown-stained oak chair. As he 
walked through the glaring light of Sing 
Sing’s white-walled death chamber, the 
three newsmen allowed as witnesses noted 
that his mustache had been shaved off, 
that he wore a white T shirt, and that his 
feet were shod in cloth slippers. The pris- 
on chaplain, R° bi Irving Koslowe, in- 
toned the 23rd Psalm: “The Lord is my 
Shepherd, I shall not want .. .” Just be- 


fore the chair, Julius seemed to sway. 
Guards quickly placed and strapped him 
in the seat, then dropped the leather hood 
over his face. Three shocks of 2,000 volts 
each flung his body convulsively against 
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Lawyers MARSHALL & FARMER 
Sensational success, and then failure. 


its bonds. Listening with stethoscopes to 
the heart under the T shirt, attending doc- 
tors pronounced Julius Rosenberg dead. 

The body was gone only a few minutes 
when Ethel Rosenberg entered the cham- 
ber. She wore a dark green print dress 
with white polka dots. Cloth slippers 
were on her feet, too, and her hair had 
been cropped close on top for the elec- 
trode’s contact. The rabbi intoned the 
rsth Psalm: “Lord, who shall abide in 
thy tabernacle?” Just before the chair, 
the prisoner shook hands, then impulsive- 
ly brushed a kiss on the cheek of a ma- 
tron accompanying her. She sat down 
with taut composure, wincing only slight- 
ly as the electrode was applied to her 
head. The mask fell. Three shocks coursed 
her body. The doctors still heard a faint 
heartbeat. They stood back, and Ethel 
Rosenberg was given two shocks. 
Then she was pronounced dead. 


more 


The Demonstrators 

The executions touched off wild scenes 
and wilder words around the world. 

In New York City’s Union Square, bar- 
ricaded by police, a crowd of 5,000 took 
its cue from prompters on a sound truck 
wept through the time of electrocution, 
sang Go Down, Moses, abused President 
“bloodthirsty,” shouted a 
pledge to carry on the work of the Rosen- 
bergs until “we have created a world of 
peace and beauty.” 

In Washington, a mixed crowd, cheering 
and sobbing. milled around the White 
House. The Rosenbergs’ counsel, Emanuel 
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Bloch, railed against the U.S. Govern- 
ment: “Much more barbaric than the 
Nazis . . . We are living uuder a military 


dictatorship garbed in civilian clothes . 

I don’t know what animals I am dealing 
with, but I am convinced I am dealing 
with animals . . .”’ Later, at the Rosen- 
bergs’ funeral in New York, Bloch vented 
more bitterness: “Insanity, irrationality, 
barbarism and murder seem to be part of 
the feeling of those who rule us... I 


place the murder of the Rosenbergs at the 
door of President Eisenhower, Mr. Brow- 
nell and J. Edgar Hoover. . .” 

Abroad, the Red-inspired demonstra- 
tion raged on raucously. Murper, ran the 
headline in London’s Daily Worker. Thou- 
sands of Britons roamed their capital's 
West End, yelling anti-American slogans. 

The anti-execution sentiment was 
strongest in France, where the U.S. Gov 
ernment point in the Rosenberg case is 
not understood by one citizen in 100. 
(From 1946 to 1950, France had a Com- 
munist, Frederic Joliot-Curie, at the head 
of the atomic research program.) France's 
non-Communist daily, Combat, even ob- 
jected to the scheduling of the execution 
to avoid the Jewish Sabbath. Combat 
called this “sadistic puritanism.” In Paris 
a mob tried to storm the heavily guarded 
U.S. embassy in the Place de la Concorde 
a man was shot and a thousand rioters 
arrested. There were echoes of the violent 
hate-America drive from Australia’s dock- 
sides to Dublin's streets. 

Red propaganda masters had called this 


violent tune. But most Europeans who 
danced to it were not Reds, and those 
who danced in ignorance could largely 
blame their non-Communist press and 


leaders. The details of the Rosenbergs’ 
crime and their painstaking, patient trial 
by U.S. justice were meagerly reported in 
the foreign press. 


What They Did 


In 177 years of U.S. history, the Ro- 
senbergs were the first native-born Amer 
icans to be executed by order of a civilian 
court for espionage. Sentencing them in 
April 1951, Federal Judge Irving Kauf- 
man stigmatized their “worse 
than murder.” 

The crime had ideological roots. Chil- 
dren of East European immigrants who 
settled in Manhattan's lower East Side 
both Julius Rosenberg and his future wife 
Ethel Greenglass took to Communism in 
their adolescent years. In so doing, they 
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crime as 














rejected the Jewish faith of their parents 
(a sore blow to Julius’ father, a garment 
worker who yearned for his son to be a 
rabbi). So ardent was 19-year-old Ethel’s 
devotion to the cause that she began 1n- 
doctrinating her 13-year-old _ brother 
David. Then she found a comrade and a 
beau in Julius, two years her junior and 
an electrical engineering student at City 
College of New York. 

They were married; World War II was 
under way, and Julius was working as a 
civilian engineer for the Army's Signal 
Corps (a good spot for spying on East 
Coast defense plants) when his Commu- 
nist Party membership came to the atten- 
tion of Army authorities. He was dropped 
from the Signal Corps. But he became 
more valuable than ever to Moscow. He 
went underground. He became part-owner 
and operator of a Manhattan machine 
shop. But secretly he ran an apparatus of 
spies and informants who passed scientific 
and technical data to Russian agents, in- 
cluding Anatoli Yakovlev, a clerk in the 
Russian consulate at New York. 

The most precious, and most damning, 
piece of information came in 1945 from 
Ethel’s younger brother David Green- 
glass, then employed as a machinist in the 
supersecret atomic bomb laboratory at 
Los Alamos, N. Mex. Ethel had used 
older-sister cajolery, and Julius had given 
money (“Money is no object,”’ Julius had 
said, explaining that it came from 
“friends” ) to persuade David and his con- 
fused wife Ruth to join the treasonable 
conspiracy. Later, Yakovlev conveyed the 
commendation of his masters in Moscow 
for Greenglass’ sketches: “Extremely ex- 
cellent and very valuable.” At the Ro- 
senberg trial, a U.S. atomic expert, exam- 
ining a duplicate sketch drawn by Green- 
glass, testified that it showed the atom 
bomb substantially as perfected. And he 
meant the improved wartime A-bomb, the 
implosion type used at Nagasaki. 

The Greenglasses finally confessed their 
part in the treachery. So did Harry Gold, 
the courier who transmitted to Yakovlev 
the Greenglass A-bomb data (he also 
passed on information from Britain’s 
Klaus Fuchs). There were other corrobo- 
ratory witnesses. But the Rosenbergs de- 
nied all, though confession might have 
won them a lesser sentence, through the 
three weeks of their 1gs1 trial and 
through two subsequent years of appeal 
and judicial review. In prison, Ethel sang 
folk songs, and such melodies as the aria 
One Fine Day from Madame Butterfly 
and John Brown’s Body (also the tune of 
Solidarity Forever . 

Fanatic to the end, the Rosenbergs lent 
themselves to Communist hate propagan- 
da against the U.S. Though apostates 
from Judaism and sentenced by a Jewish 
judge, they helped to portray themselves 
as victims of anti-Semitism. They called 
David Greenglass a liar who implicated 
them to save himself. Ethel Rosenberg, 
who pleaded for compassion, had none for 
the brother she had led into her crime: “I 
once loved my brother,” she said, “but I’d 
be pretty unnatural if I hadn’t changed.” 
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POLITICAL NOTES 


The Missouri Traveler 

One evening last week, a black Chrysler 
Imperial sedan rolled up in front of a 
motel in Decatur, Ill. The driver, a mid- 
dle-size, friendly sort of fellow, and his 
wife checked in quietly, but a reporter 
was soon on their trail. Even the cost of 
their dinner ($1.72 for two) and the size 
of the tip (35¢) were carefully noted. 
Harry Truman granted that he and Bess 
were not having much luck traveling 
“incognito,” 

About lunchtime the next day, the ex- 
President of the U.S. turned his car into 
the driveway in front of a brick Tudor 
house in fashionable North Indianapolis, 





Associated Press 
Tourtst TRUMAN 
Harry ranks with Tom and Dick. 


Ind. Frank McKinney, Indiana’s top ma- 
chine Democrat, and his wife Margaret 
greeted their old friends. The Trumans 
went in, washed up and sat at the Mc- 
Kinney’s dining-room table for lunch 
(melon-ball cup, breast of chicken on 
ham, asparagus, stuffed oranges, hot rolls, 
black currant preserves, strawberry an- 
gel pie). 

Well-fed, and beaming with good hu- 
mor, Harry Truman met the press, felt 
the cloth of a reporter's cord suit and 
allowed as how he had one just like it. A 
reporter wanted to know what he had to 
say about rumors that McKinney might 
be called back as Democratic national 
chairman. “I'd be in complete agree- 
ment,” said Truman. “Frank’s the best 
chairman the party ever had.” Then, as 
if he suddenly realized that this would 
not be sweet music to the unhappy ears 
of Democratic National Chairman Steve 
Mitchell, Truman tried (with little suc- 
cess) to make it sound better. Said he: 
“Of course the present chairman was duly 
elected, and all that.” 

Was he for Adlai Stevenson for Presi- 
dent in 1956? Truman replied that he has 


“no candidate” right now. but “when the 
time comes, I'll make my _ sentiments 
known.” But he did have a ready formula 
for 1956: “I hope the party will nominate 
a Democrat who can be elected easily. If 
we do that, we'll have no trouble.” 

Having spoken, Harry Truman slipped 
behind the wheel of the Imperial, Bess 
got in the front seat beside him, and they 
rolled on east. A day and a half later the 
ex-President, in shirtsleeves, drove up in 
front of the Mayflower Hotel in Wash- 
ington, D.C. It was the Trumans’ first 
return to the capital since they left on 
Jan. 20, and they just wanted to “have a 
good time” before pushing on to Phila- 
delphia and New York. Would Truman 
see President Eisenhower? No, said Harry. 
“He's too busy to see every Tom, Dick 
and Harry that comes to town.” 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


Three Ambassadors 

Diplomatic appointments of the week: 
@ To be Ambassador to Brazil, succeeding 
Herschel Johnson: James S. (for Scott) 
Kemper, 66, Chicago insurance executive 
and onetime (1944-46) treasurer of the 
Republican National Committee.* Kem- 
per, who climbed from a clerkship to be 
head of seven companies which together 
form the Kemper group, one of the world’s 
largest casualty and fire insurance groups, 
is a bluff, bustling, self-made businessman. 
He has long been interested in Pan Ameri- 
can amity, helped found the Inter-Ameri- 
can Council of Commerce and Production. 
has been decorated by Brazil and Ecua- 
dor. Kemper belongs to the conservative 
wing of the G.O.P., did yeoman work for 
Ike’s campaign in the Midwest. 
@ To be Ambassador to Norway, succeed- 
ing Charles Ulrick Bay: L. (for Lester) 
Corrin Strong, 60 (Washington, D.C. 
banker), a modest, hard-working adminis- 
trator with long experience in Govern- 
ment service and international relations. 
A reserve colonel, Strong during World 
War II was chief of the liaison branch of 
the Army Service Forces’ international 
division. He came back into the Govern- 
ment in 1947 as chief of the ECA Loan 
Division, joined the Ike-for-President 
forces in 1951. He and his wife are per- 
sonal friends of Crown Prince Olav and 
Princess Martha of Norway. Strong’s ap- 
pointment was held up for 34 months 
because of security investigations into re- 
ports that he had been socially acquainted 
with Alger Hiss. 
@ To be Ambassador to Portugal, suc- 
ceeding Careerman Cavendish Cannon: 
Colonel M. (for Meyer) Robert Guggen- 
heim, 68, head of the copper-rich Guggen- 
heim clan. A heavy contributor to the 
Eisenhower campaign, Bob Guggenheim i: 
a noted Washington party-giver whose 
invitations are valued for the lavishness 
of the entertainment. His Rock Creek 
Park mansion has its own organ. swim- 


* Not to be confused with James Madison 
Kemper, Kansas City insurance executive and 
a Democrat. 
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ming pool and bowling alley. A reserve 
colonel, he rose from private to major in 
World War I, was kept out of No. IT by 
a heart murmur. He likes to sport the 
ribbons of the Silver Star and the Purple 
Heart in the lapel of his dinner jacket. 
Guggenheim says that as a boy he had 
three ambitions: to win the English Der- 
by, to marry a pretty woman and to be 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James’s. 
He never won the Derby, gave up trying 
years ago. His fourth wife, Polly. is blonde 
and pretty, and while Lisbon is not Lon- 
don, it’s still an ambassadorship. 


TAXES 
The Patient People 


After feeling the U.S. taxpayers’ pulse, 
Pollster George Gallup last week an- 
nounced a reading: a majority of the peo- 
ple are willing to wait for tax cuts. Gallup 
asked voters whether they approve of 
President Eisenhower's plan to extend the 
excess profits tax from July 1 to Jan. 1. 
Results: 55% approve, 17% disapprove, 
28% have no opinion. When asked whether 
they would settle for a cut in individual 
income taxes on Jan. 1 instead of July 1 
“to help balance the budget,” the tax- 
payers showed even more patience: 59% 
said Jan. 1 would be O.K., 29% wanted a 
cut now, 12% had no opinion. 


A Measure of Privacy 

Since 1923, a Wisconsin law has per- 
mitted anyone to inspect any citizen’s 
state tax return, including his income from 
investments, his contributions to charity, 
his deductions for support and medical 
services, etc. In Madison last week, 
Governor Walter Kohler signed a bill re- 
storing some measure of privacy to state 
taxpayers. Hereafter, anyone willing to 
ante up a $1 fee may learn the total tax 
paid by any individual or corporation, but 
the taxpayer's actual return, and con- 
sequently his specific income and deduc- 
tions, will no longer be open to inspection.* 


DEFENSE 
Somber Warning 


Ever since his days as the first Secre- 
tary of the Air Force, Missouri's Stuart 
Symington, now a U.S. Senator, has been 
calling for greater U.S. air power, and 
warning against cuts and cutbacks in Air 
Force appropriations. Last week, on NBC's 
Meet the Press, Symington gave the U.S. 
people his most somber warning yet. 

Newshen May Craig of the Portland 
(Me.) Press Herald led off by asking 
Symington for an estimate of current So- 
viet strength, 

Symington: They have a very great air 
force, not only a defensive air force but 
an Offensive air force. And any time from 
here out, many people think they also 


The appetite for minding other people's busi- 
ness is even stronger in Sweden, where personal 
taxes are made public 
publishes a 


income and where a pri- 
widely annual 
register giving the incomes of all families with 


more than $3,000 a year. 


vate company read 
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have enough atomic bombs to attack the 
U.S. 

Mrs. Craig: What defense have we got 
against them? Could we stop them if war 
began now? 

Symington; A recent study that I saw 
showed that under ideal conditions, 20% 
of their attacking bombers could be shot 
down by our present defenses. Under con- 
ditions not considered ideal, as, for exam- 
ple, night or low-level attack, we would 
shoot down about .01% of what they sent 
OVED xx< 

Lawrence Spivack, one of the M.C.s of 
Meet the Press,* threw Symington anoth- 
er question: “Senator, you have said over 
and over again that if the American peo- 
ple knew the truth they would demand 
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SENATOR SYMINGTON 
Cutbacks & consequences. 


more air power . . . What truth do you 
know that they ought to know?” 

Symington: Well, I think they might 
know that . . . with the premise that the 
Russians have enough atom bombs to 
make the attack—and certainly nobody 
questions that they'll have those bombs 
within twelve months—then, under the 
condition that the bombs are properly 
placed, the first attack would destroy at 
least one-third of our industrial capacity 
and kill around 13 million people. 

As the program drew to a close, Syming- 
ton was asked what he and other air- 
power advocates would do if they failed 
in their efforts to override Defense Secre- 
tary Wilson’s plan to cut $5 billion from 
1954 Air Force appropriations. Said the 
Senator: “We're just going to keep on 
trying to give the American people the 
facts about the American air force as com- 
pared to the Russian air force. We may 
lose this battle, but we won't lose the war. 
If we do lose the war, then we've lost 
the country.” 





For less somber news of another Meet the 


Press M.C., see below. 


THE CONGRESS 


Voices Across the Aisle 

Speaker Joe Martin stepped down from 
the rostrum into the well of the House one 
afternoon last week to make one of his 
infrequent speeches. He urged his fellow 
Republicans to vote for the $4.9 billion 
foreign-aid bill approved by the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee. Martin said, 
with a glance toward his Midwestern col- 
leagues, that he believes in economy but 
that some grave mistakes can be made in 
its name. Said he: “Security is more pre- 
cious than dollars . .. Let us take the 
leadership that God has placed in our 
hands and use it wisely for the benefit of 
humanity . . . Let us give Dwight Ejisen- 
hower a chance to prove his merit.” 

Across the aisle, the Democrats’ “Mr. 
Sam” struck the same note as his old 
friend Joe Martin. Said Ex-Speaker Ray- 
burn: “If we could ... help prepare 
those who stand with us so that they 
could resist, even though it took $5 billion 

. . every year for the next ten years, if 
we could thus prevent a war. . . it would 
be the greatest investment the people of 
the United States ever made.” 

The combined voices of Joz Martin and 
Sam Rayburn did it. The House passed 
the bill (280-108), after voting down a 
whole series of attempts to cut it. Sam 
Rayburn’s side of the aisle did the most 
to “give Dwight Eisenhower a chance.” 
Of the 280 votes for the bill, 160 were 
cast by Democrats, 119 by Republicans 
and one by an independent. The opposi- 
tion votes came mostly from Midwestern 
Republicans and Southern Democrats. 

As it stands, the bill calls for $476 mil- 
lion less than the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion requested, and $2.6 billion less than 
Harry Truman proposed. Before Congress 
is through, the total may be cut further, 
by slashes in specific appropriations bills. 

Last week the House also 
@ Passed (363-35) and sent to the Sen- 
ate a bill extending the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act for one year. At the Pres- 
ident’s request, the bill also sets up a 17- 
member commission to explore the whole 
subject ,of foreign economic policy. 

@ Passed and sent to the Senate a bill 
appropriating $5.2 billion to run the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority and the Selective Service System 
during the next fiscal year. This is 18% 
less than the Truman Administration re- 
quested and 6% below the Eisenhower 
Administration’s request. 

Q Whooped through a bill allowing Con- 
gressmen to deduct from their income 
tax, as business expenses, all the money 
they spend to live in Washington (such 
deductions are now limited to 53,000 a 
year). In the same bill, for economy's 
sake, they took away the Cadillac of Cap- 
itol Architect David Lynn, who has been 
a Government employee for 51 years. 

The Senate: 

@ Passed the Administration bill to give 
1,000,000 tons of Government-owned 
wheat (bought for $80 million under the 
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price-support program) to Pakistan to al- 
leviate famine there and surplus here. 
This is the first of several moves to give 
away surplus wheat before the new wheat- 
acreage quotas are established next 
month. If enough is given away, the De- 
partment of Agriculture will not have to 
impose such stringent acreage controls on 
wheat farmers. 

@ Passed and sent to the White House 
the conference-approved bill extending 
the physician-dentist draft for two years, 
exempting any who have served on active 
duty for as long as 17 months since Sept. 
16, 1940. 

@ Passed and sent to the House the “ex- 
ploding sweater bill,” banning shipment 
of highly inflammable clothing in inter- 
State commerce. 


The Course of Empire 


The frontier is gone but for the sons of 
the pioneers the instinct lingers on. To 
the desk of Nebraska’s Senator Hugh 
Butler came the letter of a 14-year-old 
constituent. “I’ve written the Bureau of 
Land Management to inquire about buy- 
ing property on Venus,” it said. “I received 
the reply that it had no authority to 
give ownership. Therefore, I am asking 
you to write a bill. Something which would 
in the Senate further my interests. I am 
neither joking nor have I read too much 
science fiction. It appears that coloniza- 
tion of the universe is going to commence 
soon.” Senator Butler promised the young 
spacesteader first consideration when & if 
the celestial land rush takes place. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Striking Reversal 


The world’s giveaway traffic (in money, 
grain, etc.) generally runs one way—out of 
the U.S. Last week there was a striking 
reversal. The government of Burma, 
through its embassy in Washington, do- 
nated $10,000 to the American Red Cross 
for relief of U.S. tornado victims. 


COMMUNISTS 
Aloha Shirt Set 


In Hawaii last week, Jack Hall, region- 
al director of Harry Bridges’ Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union, five other aloha-shirted de- 
fendants and the wife of one of them were 


-McCARTHYISM: MYTH & MENACE 


In mid-1953, the coincidence of new administrations in Wash- 
ington and Moscow creates a host of urgent questions. The Ko- 
rean truce crisis opens ill-defined opportunities and painful 
threats in the struggle for Asia; the European alliance creaks 
with strain; riots and strikes in East Germany call for a sharper 
U.S. policy toward West Germany; at home, a new defense 
budget is tossed about in fuzzy controversy; new Government 
policies toward taxes, business, farming, la- 
bor are on the national agenda. 

Amid this immense pressure for decision, 
public discussion in the U.S. is dominated 
by one issue; McCarthyism. Abroad, among 
its strongest allies, public discussion of the 
U.S. is almost monopolized by McCarthyism. 

The Flattering Obsession. The American 
who reads newspapers, listens to the radio or 
talks public affairs with his friends does not 
need to be told how all-pervasive the Mc- 
Carthy topic has become. McCarthy-in- 
Europe may be more surprising. There, Sen- 
ator Joseph McCarthy is the second-best 
known of living Americans and regarded by 
many as the most powerful. McCarthyism 
has cost the U.S. billions spent to promote 
international cooperation and trust and to 
advance U.S. leadership. 

With the British, especially, McCarthyism 
is an obsession—a delightful, self-flattering 
obsession that salves the bruised British ego 
with the balm of moral superfority to the 
upstart Americans. The more McCarthyism can be exaggerated 
in its evil or its power, the more it fascinates the British. 

A former Prime Minister can indulge himself by wondering 
out loud whether McCarthy or Eisenhower is the more power- 
ful. The anti-American New Statesman & Nation finds in Me- 
Carthyism the thickest stick it ever brandished. Hardly anyone 
in Britain laughs when the New Statesman says: “The Hitler- 
McCarthy analogy is disturbingly apt.” It goes on with a typical 
distortion of McCarthy’s power, finding him in alliance with 
“powerful interests in contemporary America,” including ‘‘a sub- 
stantial part of American Roman Catholicism” and “many 
American industrialists.” The New Statesman smugly concludes: 
“It is anti-Communism that binds these social forces together. It 
is a deep social malaise that finds the same outlet in anti-Com- 
munism as that which so many Germans found in anti-Semitism.” 

At the other end of the spectrum of British opinion stands a 
passage in the Queen’s coronation speech (composed presumably 
by the greatest living ghostwriter, Sir Winston), which plays to 
British emotions on McCarthyism by heavily emphasizing Brit- 
ish liberties, Said the Queen: “There has . . . sprung from our 
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island home a theme of social and political thought which con- 
stitutes our message to the world. . . Parliamentary institutions 
with their free speech and respect for the rights of minorities and 
the inspiration of a broad tolerance in thought and its expression 
—all this we conceive to be a precious part of our way of life and 
outlook.” While there will never be a bad season for praise of 
Britain’s contribution to the history of liberty, this passage was 
taken as another criticism of McCarthyism 
in America—and was meant to be so taken. 

The specter of the U.S. in the grip of a 
hysterical witch hunt, of the President cow- 
ering before McCarthy's power, bears only a 
specter’s relation to reality. But it is the 
specter that flashes instantly to the British 
mind (and less vividly to the French and 
German) when America is mentioned, Amer- 
icans can recognize the runaway inflation in 
the European myth of McCarthyism. But the 
myth itself was first pumped up in the U.S., 
and in the U.S. today McCarthyism is more 
myth than man—but not the less dangerous 
for that. The reputation of power, even an 
originally false reputation, begets power. 

A Dubious Service. The aura of invinci- 
bility that now surrounds McCarthy owes 
something to Senator McCarthy himself, 
not a man to discourage reports of his own 
prowess. But the McCarthy myth was not 
created by parthenogenesis. It was busily 
fertilized not only by McCarthy, but by one 
notable group of McCarthy’s enemies: the apologists for the 
New and Fair Deals. 

Long before McCarthy was a national figure, evidence began 
to accumulate of how deeply the U.S. Government in the 1930s 
and ’gos had been penetrated by Communists and their sym- 
pathizers. The scornful cartoons of the ‘30s, showing nervous 
“reactionaries” looking under the bed for Reds, lost their humor 
as one ex-Communist after another told his shocking story. There 
were, in sober truth, Reds under the bed—and not only under it. 
Emerging and increasing evidence of this was politically embar- 
rassing to the liberal wing of the Democratic Party. 

When the McCarthy evangel began in 1950, the liberals saw 
in his distortions and exaggerations a chance to divert attention 
from the bedroom scene. They began to construct the myth of 
McCarthy’s great power and his menace to liberty. 

It was not easy to inflate McCarthy to his present proportions 
of a national and international figure. Unlike most demagogues, 
he has no glittering, positive program; he does not deal in prom- 
ises. He is conspicuously devoid of organizing ability or any flair 
for latching on to existing organizations. It is still hard to find 
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found guilty of Communist plotting to 
overthrow the Government. The verdict 
brought to 51 the number of U.S. Reds 
convicted under the Smith Act. 

In protest, Bridges’ I.L.W.U. men 
quickly began walking off jobs. A dozen 
ships were tied up at Hawaiian docks, two 
others sailed without full cargoes. Trucks 
were abandoned by union drivers on the 
highway. and mill workers quit their 
machines, 

The trial, longest and one of the most 
controversial in Hawaii's history, lasted 


LABOR 


Reason for Delay 

One day last week an unheralded dele- 
gation of visitors slipped in the back door 
of the White House to talk to Dwight 
Eisenhower. In the group were New Jer- 
sey’s H. Alexander Smith, chairman of the 
Senate Labor Committee, Pennsylvania’s 
Samuel K. McConnell Jr., chairman of 
the House Labor Committee, Ohio's ail- 
ing Robert A. Taft and Secretary of Labor 
Martin Durkin. On their minds: amend- 


able to both management and labor. That 
was a mighty big order. For weeks Presi- 
dential Counsel Bernard Shanley and La- 
bor Department men have been strug- 
gling with technical language, trying to 
find words to express the Administration's 
position so neatly that Congress will pass 
a package White House bill. Unless the 
Administration’s proposed bill is carefully 
drawn, Congress may start pulling it 
apart with wholesale changes proposed by 
left and right. 

This attempt to work out a bill that 


74 months, during which time 83. wit- 
nesses gave more than 3,500,000 words of 
testimony. The jury of Americans of Chi- 
nese, Japanese, Hawaiian and Caucasian 








guilty verdict. 





any significant McCarthy following, either in the Senate, or 
among political or business leaders, or among the people. A re- 
cent Gallup poll indicates that less than 22% of the U.S. public 
think that McCarthy does more good than harm. The rest either 
have no opinion or think that he does more harm than good. 

The 22° who think he does more good than harm are in- 
debted to McCarthy for helping them to keep up with the news. 
The evidence of Communist influence (95% of which was drawn 
out by investigators other than McCarthy) was not very dif- 
ficult to understand. But apparently millions 
did not understand it until McCarthy re- 
stated it (and often misstated it) for them. 

McCarthy's dubious service to the 22% 
who needed his tutelage accounts for less 
than half the McCarthy myth. The rest 
of it was supplied by the New and Fair 
Dealers who set out to prove that this cun- 
ning opportunist was the reincarnation of 
Torquemada, Huey Long and Hitler. 

Origin of a Myth. His cooperative ene- 
mies concentrated their efforts to prove 
McCarthy's power in the Maryland sena- 
torial election of 1950. Senator Millard 
Tydings had criticized McCarthy: Tydings, 
after 24 years in the Senate, was beaten; 
ergo, McCarthy the Mighty beat Tydings 
the Good. 

This was the key syllogism of the Mc- 
Carthy myth. In 1951, the Fair Dealing 
New York Post, in a series on McCarthy, 
said: “Joe McCarthy hasn't caught any 
spies. But he can claim credit for the politi- 
cal death of at least one man. . . It is clear that McCarthy de- 
feated Tydings.”’ This line came to be accepted far outside the 
originating circle of McCarthy's Fair Deal enemies. Later, lib- 
eral commentators expanded this to say that McCarthy elimi- 
nated six other Senators who opposed him, A man who can defeat 
seven U.S. Senators is a power, and thus McCarthy's aura of in- 
vincibility began. By the end of 1951, the myth of McCarthy's 
power had reached the point where even journalists with no ax 
to grind had to cover McCarthy closely and seriously. 

Now signs appear that even some liberals look askance at the 
myth they helped to create. A recent issue of the Vation warns: 
“It is a mistake . .. to keep the spotlight focused on McCarthy; 
this is what he wants his opposition to do.” In the New York 
Post, Arthur Schlesinger Jr., co-chairman of Americans for 
Democratic Action, tried to deflate the myth at the point of 
origin. Wrote Schlesinger: “The record shows . . . that the no- 
tion of McCarthy's invincibility is largely legendary. He cer- 
tainly cannot be credited with the defeat of seven Senators . . . 
McCarthy conducted a vigorous campaign against Tydings in 
1950, But the strong probability is that Tydings would have 
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ments to the Taft-Hartley law. 

The White House conference was the 
quiet beginning of a new phase in the 
effort to get some action on the labor 
strains took only 16 hours to arrive at a law. President Eisenhower told his visi- 
tors that he wanted a good law, accept- 
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will please or almost please everyone is 
the chief reason for delay in charting the 
Administration line on 
changes. The clear prospect this week: 





the labor law until next year. 





been beaten anyway . . . The Connecticut case is even clearer. 
In 1950, McCarthy campaigned against [William] Benton, 
and Benton won in what was a generally tough year for the 
Democrats. In 1952, McCarthy made Benton almost his chief 
campaign target, [and] Benton ran a_ considerable margin 
ahead of Stevenson.” 

The Deadly Parallel. So a start has been made toward cutting 
the McCarthy myth down to size. Before that job is finished, 
it will need more than rueful second-thoughts of liberals. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower will have to deal again and 
again with McCarthyism, which is a major 
liability to Eisenhower's foreign policy, his 
domestic policy and his party. Only an ex- 
aggerated fear of McCarthy’s power could 
account for such disgraceful episodes as the 
delay in the appointments of Mildred Mc- 
Afee Horton and David Shillinglaw on the 
ground that they had belonged to organ- 
izations that McCarthy may consider sub- 
versive. Eisenhower will have to  elimi- 
nate that kind of paralyzing fear from his 
Administration. 

McCarthyism has a parallel in modern 
history, and it is neither Hitlerism nor Huey 
Longism. In the late ‘20s and early *30s, 
Prohibition monopolized public discussion 
in the U.S. and luridly colored the European 
view of American life. An overwhelming 
majority of the U.S. people came to recog- 
nize that Prohibition was a mistake—but 
before Repeal in 1933, the opponents of 
Prohibition had exaggerated its evil effects 
as widely as the most fanatic Drys had exaggerated the evils 
of drink. 

Prohibition was such an all-pervasive issue that it shut off 
discussion of problems that turned out to be far more important. 
Prohibition polarized Congress, dominated the 1928 election, ab- 
sorbed the White House, obsessed the press and smothered dis- 
cussion of other grave questions of the Coolidge-Hoover period. 

The yatter over Prohibition died with Repeal. In 1953, the 
responsible leaders of the U.S. will not get public discussion 
back on the most important issues until they extinguish the 
McCarthyism debate by an equivalent of Repeal. Since serious 
people can hardly believe that Communism influences the pres- 
ent Administration, much ground is already cut from under Mc- 
Carthy’s feet. 

The U.S, had traitors and conspirators in the 1930s and ‘40s, 
and previously it had Benedict Arnold and Aaron Burr, too. Pub- 
lic debate has long since passed over A for Arnold and B for Burr. 
The time seems to have come when C for Communist Infiltration 
may also be considered a lesson mastered. If so, the U.S. may 
be able to pass on to D for Defense and E for Enterprise. 
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there will be no congressional action on 
























THE CAPITAL 
Let ‘em Eat Garlic 


When Martha Rountree beckons. big 
people in Washington come arunning. As 
mistress of ceremonies of the television 
show Meet the Press, Florida-born, belle- 
like Martha controls a precious segment 
of Sunday evening air for which politi- 
cians yearn as the hart panteth after the 
water-brooks. Last week Martha had a 
party, the gaudiest since Marie Antoinette 
opened at the Trianon, or at least since 
the night when a foreign ingredient got 
into Mrs. Murphy’s chowder. 

The occasion was the first anniversary 
of Martha's marriage to Oliver Presbrey, 
a New York advertising executive. Mil- 
lionaire Clendenin Ryan, who would like 


to be governor of New Jersey, footed 


the bill as a belated wedding present for 





to make room for a full-scale, club-car 
set, modeled after that on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad’s Cengressional Limited. 
The Pennsy, blushing with pleasure. sup- 
plied standard lounge-car chairs from the 
Congressional, along with the road's finest 
glassware and all the other trappings. At 
the last minute someone noticed that the 
club car had no Pennsy rug. Executives 
of the railroad found they had none in 
Washington storage. Miss Rountree’s 
friends knew what to do about that: they 
threatened to get a rug from the B. & O. 
Harried Pennsymen stripped a rug from 
a car standing in the Washington yards, 
and the club-car set was complete. 
Martha’s basement garage was made 
over into The Snake Pit, Washingtonese 
for the dark and cozy Mayflower Hotel 
cocktail lounge,* where lobbyists and pol- 
iticians meet when the sun gets low. An 
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MarTHA & OLLIE PRESBREY 
An Ambassador remembered Trafalgar and a Senator cried ‘Whee." 


the Presbreys. At first he planned a cozy 
little party at his Warrenton, Va. estate. 
“We asked 4o people and 60 accepted,” 
said Ryan. Ryan and Martha were con- 
vinced that the scope of the enterprise 
should be expanded and brought to Mar- 
tha’s home in Washington. 

Ryan, with a six-man staff, set up ad- 
ministrative headquarters in the Mayflow- 
er Hotel. An army of gardeners dug up 
rosebushes, chrysanthemums and shrub- 
bery at the Presbreys’ spacious place off 
Connecticut Avenue, and moved them 
back five feet to make room for a Pari- 
sian street scene, complete with sidewalks 
and sidewalk cafés. Carpenters built a 
30-by-50-ft. dance floor over the lawn, 
covered it with a sideshow tent, which 
was decorated as and called the Moulin 
Rouge. Pressrooms. male and female, were 
set up with tickers and telephones. 

Bouncers by the Fence. Inside the 
house some changes were also necessary. 
The living room was stripped of furniture 
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eight-piece orchestra was hired, and a 
seven-foot-high fence was built (at a cost 
of $1,000) to bring order into the lives 
of six uniformed District of Columbia 
cops and four private eyes flown down 
from New York to keep out the unin- 
vited. (Martha likes the fence and thinks 
she will keep it as a permanent addition 
to the property. ) 

Martha had enough guests without any 
gate-crashers: 428 Senators, Congressmen 
ambassadors. admirals, generals. Cabinet 
officers, newsmen, lobbyists and some 
friends. Almost everybody who was any- 
body showed up, except the Supreme 
Court Justices, who were busy with life 
& death matters (see above). Joe McCar- 
thy escorted his brunette ex-secretary, 
Jean Kerr. Asked by press photographers 





* Washingtonians love the gantly depreca- 
for high-priced gathering places, 


which 


tory nickname 
Another: the exclusive Burning Tree Club 
is also known as Smouldering Stump. 





to pose for a picture with Miss Kerr 
McCarthy snapped: “You know we don’t 
pose for that kind of picture.” A lot of 
guests went out of their way not to chat 
with McCarthy, yet he was not lonely. 
His committee counsel, little Roy Cohn, 
hovered around him like a pilot fish in 
front of a shark, and the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin saluted with a kiss Mrs. 
Robert Vogeler, as pretty a blonde as 
any there. 

Martha and her husband, after a kiss 
(and seven retakes for photographers), 
cut an 80-lb. wedding cake with a sword 
borrowed from an admiral especially in- 
vited for that purpose. Then dancing be- 
gan. Martha swayed out a stately tune 
with Korean Ambassador Dr. You Chan 
Yang. The orchestra switched to /?’s a 
Great Day for the Trish, and Yang and 
Martha finished by stamping out the Mex- 
ican hat dance (Yang has been moving 
in U.N. circles a lot lately). 

Turkey in the Straw. After that, things 
got hotter, and Greek Ambassador Atha- 
nase Politis called a square dance. Said 
an admiring guest: “He never saw a tur- 
key or knew about straw, but he is one 
hell of a caller.” Senator Estes Kefauver, 
onetime presidential candidate, boyishly 
hooked his arm around a tent pole and 
spun three complete turns. The Tennessee 
statesman, as usual, had a word to say. 
“Whee!” was the word. Speaker Joseph 
Martin grinned his friendly, lumpy grin. 
Senator Styles Bridges rang a locomotive 
bell and shouted “All aboard!” 

The British ambassador, shy Sir Roger 
Makins, deserved special mention in dis- 
patches from the Battle of the Red Mill. 
He flinched slightly when presented with 
a plate of lavender-pink potato salad, 
flinched again when a lady guest impaled 
him with: “You're British, aren't you? 
You ought to know how to do the Lam- 
beth Walk.” Afloat or ashore, England 
expects every man to do his duty. For 
the first time in a quiet but crowded 
life, Sir Roger Mellor Makins, Knight 
Commander of the Order of the Bath, 
Knight Commander of the Order of St. 
Michael and St. George, ate lavender- 
pink potato salad and danced the Lam- 
beth Walk. 

At 1:30 they got the last three dozen 
guests out by turning off the electric 
lights. Then they totted up the toll: 18 
gallons of lobster Newburg, 450 ham- 
burgers, eight turkeys, eight hams, a bush- 
el of green salad, eight gallons of laven- 
der-pink potato salad, six crocks of baked 
beans, eight gallons of sherbet. dozens of 
cases of bourbon, Scotch and gin, 120 bot- 
tles of champagne. Said Martha: “Ey ery- 
thing came out even, except Clem Ryan.” 
The evening had cost Millionaire Ryan 
something like $10,000. 

Martha, with a knee slightly sprained 
from doing the Charleston, explained the 
socal principle underlying the party: 
“Anybody can just invite a lot of people 
out of the telephone book. We invite peo- 
ple who are a lot of fun. Entertaining is 
like cooking—you've got to have a little 
pepper and a little salt and a little garlic.” 
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TRUCE TALKS 
The Standpatter 


The U.N. was trapped between an 
enemy who was willing to settle and a 
principal ally who saw the settlement as 
ruinous. At Panmunjom, the Communists 
were presumably all set to sign an armis- 
tice. But in Seoul, stubborn old Syngman 
Rhee postponed a cease-fire indefinitely 
by setting free 27,000 North Korean war 
prisoners that the U.N. had promised to 
turn over to a neutral commission (see 
below), By his act, Syngman Rhee all but 
solved the problem of forced repatriation 
so far as North Koreans were concerned. 
He certainly proved that they did not 
want to go back. But he also struck a 
heavy blow at U.N. hopes for an end to 
the war. The talks at Panmunjom came 
to a halt. 

In releasing the prisoners, Rhee vio- 
lated the agreement that placed his troops 
under the U.N, Command in 1950. He 
also broke repeated promises to General 
Mark Clark and U.S. Ambassador Ellis 
Briggs that he would take no “unilateral 
action with reference to ROK forces . 
until after full and frank discussion” with 
Clark. Said an angry U.S. soldier; “We 
came over here to help him, and now he’s 
kicked us in the face.’ Said Mark Clark: 
a “precipitous and shocking action.” 

But Syngman Rhee did only what he 
had warned he would do. The U.N. Com- 
mand, and the rest of the world, had long 
regarded Rhee as an obstreperous but 
powerless old man who might threaten but 
would be brought to heel. Now an awful 
realization dawned: maybe the old man 
meant what he said. For Rhee, the release 
of the prisoners was entirely consistent. 
In more than half a century of fighting 
for a free and united Korea, he had made 
it clear by his acts that he was prepared 
for anything, from torture to an open 
break with his allies of 1953. 

Pertinent Questions. Had Rhee killed 
all chances for a truce? One sign that some 
sort of cease-fire might still be possible 
came from Red Commanders Kim I] Sung 
and Peng Teh-huai. In a surprisingly mild 
letter to Mark Clark, Kim and Peng ac- 
cused the U.S. of “conniving” with Rhee 
to release the prisoners, but did not even 
threaten to break off the talks. Instead, 
they asked General Clark some pertinent, 
practical questions: 

“Is the U.N. Command able to control 
the South Korean government and army? 

“If not, does the armistice in Korea in- 
clude the Syngman Rhee clique? 

“If it is not included, what assurance 
is there for the implementation of the 
armistice agreement on the part of South 
Korea?” 

These were exactly the questions that 
Mark Clark had to ask himself. Even if 
the Communists want peace badly enough 
to overlook the prisoner release, there will 
be no armistice until the U.N. Command 
can answer the Red questions. Rhee vow- 
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ing not to settle for anything short of a 
unified Korea, could use his prodigious 
political and police power to upset any 
armistice, even if the ROK army should 
obey the U.N. instead of its President— 
which last week seemed entirely unlikely. 
Said a U.S. official in Seoul last week: 
“Rhee is a radical revolutionary. His ac- 
tions prove that we just can’t try to pre- 
dict what he is going to do in terms of 
what is sensible. He has proved that he is 
capable of going to any end to get what 
he wants.”’ Not all Koreans felt the same 
way. This week Chough Pyung Ok, leader 
of the only permitted opposition party, 
spoke out: “We cannot march north on 
our sentiments . . . Intelligent people in 
Korea know we are unprepared for such 





: United Press 
GENERAL Park & DAUGHTER 


A dedicated man decided. 


an undertaking.’ Chough’s voice, however, 
is weak. 

In its odd predicament, the U.N. Com- 
mand this week seemed to have but four 
courses to follow. The U.N. could: 

Give in to Rhee, adopt his demands at 
Panmunjom, and then be prepared to con- 
tinue the stalemated war or seek a mili- 
tary decision when the Reds turn down 
the demands. 

@ Sign a separate peace with the Reds. 
disclaim responsibility for South Korea 
and get out as quickly as possible. 

@ Put down Syngman Rhee by declaring 
U.N. martial law, placing Rhee in “pro- 
tective custody” or engineering a coup 
d'etat to bring to power a Korean who 
would cooperate with the U.N. 

@ Continue trying to persuade Rhee while 
going ahead with a truce, hoping for the 
best. 

The first two possibilities were abhor- 
rent and so was the third, which would 
involve vast military risks (e.g., a collapse 





of the ROK army, which has been doing 
most of the fighting these days). Further- 
more, time was rapidly slipping by for the 
third; already Rhee has decided to fire 
the ROK army’s young (33) Chief of Staff, 
Paik Sun Yup, who is a U.N. favorite. 

Although there was nothing in Rhee’s 
conduct to indicate that he was bluffing, 
the U.S. chose the easy fourth course, and 
hopefully assumed that Rhee would come 
around in the end. To Korea this week 
flew Assistant Secretary of State Walter 
Robertson, a personal emissary from 
Dwight Eisenhower, with orders to talk to 
Rhee. Just how Robertson, a neophyte in 
power politics, or his companion. Assistant 
Secretary of State Carl McCardle, were to 
persuade shrewd, sly, dedicated old Syng- 
man Rhee to abandon his lifelong dream 
was not explained. One weapon at hand: a 
threat to cut off economic aid should Rhee 
continue to thwart an armistice. 

Caught between the Communists and 
Rhee the U.N. Command faltered in in- 
decision. The editor of one of Rhee’s tight- 
ly controlled newspapers told an American 
correspondent: “From now on the Korean 
government is going to run the war. The 
Americans can do nothing to stop it. They 
must do whatever we want them to do and 
they know it.” It w chilling statement. 
It even contained a certain amount of 
truth, 








PRISONERS 
The Great "Escape" 


It was a quiet, rainy night in Prisoner 
of War Camp No. 9, under the brow of a 
green hill near Pusan. At 2:30 a.m., Pfc. 
Willie Buhan was reading a book in the 
“maximum security’ compound (for pris- 
oners who had broken minor rules). He 
wasn't worried much, though vaguely 
aware that his two ROK buddies on guard 
duty had been acting sort of “funny.” 
Willie heard a bell, then a knock, and 
went out to investigate. The next thing he 
knew, he was looking down the barrels of 
two carbines, one Garand rifle and one 
pistol—all in the hands of ROK guards. 

They locked Willie Buhan up in a cell. 
He squirmed through the barbed wire on 
top of the cell, reached a phone and 
called the camp switchboard, but it was 
too late. By hundreds and thousands, in 
orderly file, No. 9’s anti-Communist North 
Korean prisoners were streaming through 
gaps in the barbed wire, previously cut 
from outside, to the hills, to the country- 
side, to the villages, to Pusan. At previous- 
ly arranged meeting places, they were 
given rice, straw mats to sleep upon, old 
pants and open white shirts to wear, and 
identity cards. In Pusan they were told 
they need only apply to any dong (neigh- 
borhood society) for sanctuary. Any ROK 
soldier or cop would tell them where dong 
headquarters were. 

On the same night, at about the same 
time, similar breaks were carried off in 
three other camps—No. 5 at Sangmudai, 
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No. 6 at Nonsan, No. 7 at Masan. By 
morning, about 25,000 North Korean pris- 
oners were free. In some cases, U.S. guards 
tried to hold back the tide with non- 
injurious gas—tear and vomiting gas— 
with litle or no result. 

Wily Syngman Rhee had laid the plans 
for his coup carefully and minutely, two 
weeks in advance. On June 9, the ROK 
National Assembly passed a resolution de- 
manding freedom for anti-Communist 
North Koreans. But later, Rhee had lulled 
the U.N. Command's suspicions by order- 
ing his people to cease demonstrating 
against a truce, and by calling on news 
correspondents, both Korean and foreign, 
not to incite friction between South Ko- 
rea and her allies. 

Death on the Wire. At each of the 
seven camps for “non-repatriable,” i.e., 
anti-Communist, North Koreans, the U.S. 
commander (usually a colonel) had only a 
handful of Americans. Most of the guards 
were ROKs. This was partly out of neces- 
sity, partly out of convenience. for ROK 
guards spoke the prisoners’ language. In 
permitting the situation, the U.S. generals 
knew they were taking a risk—falling back 
on the hoary military cliché that it was a 
“calculated risk.” They were guarding men 
they sympathized with, men who did not 
want to go back to Communist rule. They 
thought Rhee was bluffing, or at least that 
he could be brought around. If the worst 
happened, they did not want U.S. troops 
to fire on masses of friendly Asians, which 
would be a political disaster of the first 
magnitude. 

After the first night’s breaks, U.N. Brig- 
adier General Lionel McGarr relieved the 
ROK guards at Camp No. ro near Inchon 
with marines and U.S. Army M.P.s. They 
were told to fire only if their own lives 
were threatened. On the second night, 
No. 10's inmates assembled inside the 
stockades. hurled volleys of stones. charged 
the wire in masses. The U.S. guards fired, 
killing or wounding more than 100. Some 
prisoners were trampled to death, others 
were torn to bits on the wire. Altogether, 
more than 4o of them died at Inchon. 
The marines themselves were fired on by 
“unknown persons” outside the camp per- 
imeter; one was seriously wounded. 

Youth in the Alleys. In subsequent 
breaks elsewhere, ROK tanks and trucks 
surrounded one camp, and the trucks 
carted away the escaping prisoners. At 
Pusan, several hundred fled from a hospi- 
tal. More than 100 anti-Communist 
Chinese seized chances to escape. But 
Rhee’s government, not interested in the 
Chinese, ordered them rounded up at once, 
and they were soon back behind the wire. 

At week's end more than 27,000 of 
about 34.000 North Koreans had joined 
in the breakout. U.S. helicopters and spot- 
ter plan. ; watched them on the roads, in 
the villages; U.S. M.P.s recognized a few 
of them—lean, young, alert, with shorter 
haircuts than other Koreans—in the back 
alleys of Pusan. But most were hidden, 
methodically quartered among the towns- 
people. Only a handful were recaptured, 
most of them voluntarily, apparently 
swayed by U.N. leaflets and broadcasts 
declaring that they had “made a mistake.” 
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KOREA: THREE YEARS OF WAR 


On June 29. 1950. the President of the 
U.S. told the American people that a 
“bunch of bandits” had crossed the 38th 
parallel in Korea, “Under the circum- 
stances.” said Harry Truman, “I have 
ordered U.S. air and sea forces to give 
the Korean government troops cover and 
support.” 

Korea is a war in which the U.S. 1) 
within six months, decisively defeated the 
original aggressor, North Korea; 2) has 
fought inconclusively for 24 years with a 
second, Red China. It is an international 
war, piled onto a civil war, undertaken in 
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behalf of the “free world.” It is the first 
U.N, war, the first jet-air war. 

It is also a war of superlatives that 
brought more men (5.000.000) from more 
countries (16) to a smaller piece of real 
estate (85,000 sq. mi.) than any other 
war in history. It has kept the U.S. fight- 
ing longer than World War I; it has al- 
ready cost the U.S. $22 billion. 

The human cost is higher. On democ- 
racy’s side: 

q Killed in combat: 71,500. ROKs: 45,- 


eco; Americans: 24,000; British 600; 
others 1.900. 
@ Wounded: 250,000. 


@ Missing & captured: 83.263. 

Communist losses were far greater, 
though U.N. estimates are unreliable: 
1,347,000 killed or wounded. 

The war to save Korea has also killed 
4oo,cco Korean civilians, left 500,000 
homes wrecked beyond repair. One fourth 
of all Koreans are homeless. and 100,000 
are orphans; all are underfed. In North 
Korea, 40% of all habitations are de- 
stroyed, and of military targets—fac- 
tories. power plants, etc.—U.N. airmen 
agree that there is not much left to de- 
stroy. Its army is smashed, its civilian 


population has diminished from 8,o00.- 
000 tO 4,000,000. 

South Korea, likewise, is a war-wrecked 
shell: 75% of its mines and textile fac- 
tories are out of action, 7 of its schools 
unusable. But out of disaster has grown 
a tough army of 16 divisions, and a 
sense of nationhood. 

In the air over North Korea, U.S. 
pilots learned to fight at 40,000 ft. and 
600 m.p.h. and won their war (see Busi- 
NEss). On the ground, the U.S. Army 
fought a war that resembled the Somme. 

World War II had brought to near per- 
fection two major techniques of modern 
war: the fast-moving, armored blitzkrieg, 
and strategic air bombardment, culminat- 
ing in the A-bomb. Korea saw both 
techniques disabled by physiography (mud 
and jagged hills) and politics (no bombs 
beyond the Yalu, a decision made in the 
U.S. in the summer of 1951). The result: 
a return to sitzkrieg, a mode of warfare 
that forced the mobile U.S. to fight on 
the enemy's terms. Thus it was that the 
most powerful nation in the world failed 
for the first time to win a war that it 
engaged in. 

The U.S. & Korea. Britain, in the 
nineteenth century, fought scores of “po- 
lice actions.” Its people got used to hav- 
ing their young men dying in some cor- 
ner of a foreign field while the nation, 
half forgetting, remained forever England. 

Korea made the same demand on the 
U.S... but Americans, new to the con- 
trolled exercise of great power, resisted 
the role. They could not forget Korea 
(the newspapers saw to that), and it 
spoiled some of their pleasure in TV sets 
and Cadillacs that a handful of young 
men knew death each day in a strange 
land far from home. 

In the beginning it was just like other 
wars; the marines sailed from San Diego, 
and the nation glowed with the convic- 
tion that its sons were fighting in an 
honored cause—to save the weak from 
the strong. The mood changed with the 
headline: resolute at Pusan, proud at 
Inchon, angry and alarmed at defeat on 
the Yalu. 

Chinese intervention transformed a 
“police action” into a major war—an 
“entirely new war,” Douglas MacArthur 
called it. In the U.S.. it provoked the bit- 
terest soul-searching since the Lend-Lease 
decisions of 1940-41. The debate opened 
old sores and inflicted new ones all its 
own. MacArthur wanted to ease the strain 
on U.N. forces in Korea by a blockade 
of the Chinese mainland and by air at- 
tucks beyond the Yalu. 

The debate over MacArthurism went 
straight to the heart of the war in Korea. 
To win a decisive victory, U.S. com- 
manders knew that they must make Chi- 
na sue for peace. But this could only be 
done if the U.S. 1) kept heavy pressure 
on the Chinese, and 2) accepted the risk 
of war with China’s ally. Soviet Russia— 
a risk which may have been very small. 
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The alternative was to play it safe, set- 
tle for a patched-up peace along the 
battlelines. The memorable phrases that 
symbolized the two choices were Mac- 
Arthur's (“the will to win”), and Brad- 
ley’s (“the wrong war in the wrong place 
at the wrong time”). Washington adopt- 
ed the second course. 

Once taken, this decision predestined 
the war in Korea to frustration and 
stalemate. U.S. commanders, trained in 
oifensive tactics, found themselves com- 
mitted to a purely defensive war. “We 
can’t lose, we can’t win, we can’t quit,” 
said one disgusted G.I. 

Back home the people got mad. What 
had begun as an idealistic adventure be- 
came a begrudged duty. General Van Fleet 
stoutly insisted that the enemy could be 
defeated militarily inside Korea, but once 
the enemy insisted on truce talk (which 
went on & off fruitlessly for two of the 
three years), U.N. instructions were to 
protect their lines and avoid excessive 
casualties. 

Eventually the whole mess, truce talks 
and all, was dropped into the threshing 
machine of a U.S. presidential election. 
Bitterness overflowed against Korea, the 
allies, the U.N. and all its works. “The 
war in Korea,” cried Senator James P. 
Kem of Missouri, “is a stalemate. a tread- 
mill, a yo-yo war . . . Our allies take the 
cash. Our boys take the bullets.” 

The climactic event of the presidential 
campaign was Dwight Eisenhower's prom- 
ise to go to Korea to see about putting an 
end to the Korean war. The U.S. did some- 
thing it had never done before: it changed 
administrations in the middle of a war. 

U.N. in Korea. For the United Nations, 
Korea was its first affirmation that the 
nations of the world will fight together to 
resist aggression, But did the U.N. really 
work? 

When the first British reinforcements 
arrived in beleaguered Pusan, many Amer- 
icans thought so. Their confidence waned 
as the U.S. and its allies fell out over the 
conduct of the war. The first squall arose 
when Douglas MacArthur wanted U.N. 
authority for crossing the 38th parallel in 
pursuit of the North Koreans. In studiedly 
vague language, the General Assembly 
authorized the Eighth Army to “insure 
stability in Korea,” and bring about “a 
unified, independent and democratic gov- 
ernment.” The vote was 47-5 (the Rus- 
sian bloc), but India and six other Asian 
and Arab nations parted company with 
the U.S., because it “would impair faith in 
the U.N. if we were to authorize the unifi- 
cation of Korea by force against North 
Korea after | resisting | North Korea’s at- 
tempt to unify Korea by force against 
South Korea.” A fortnight ago, President 
Eisenhower used a somewhat similar argue 
ment to dissuade Syngman Rhee from 
going it alone. Said the President: “It 
was indeed a crime that [North Korea] 
invoked violence to unite Korea. But I 
urge that your country not embark upon 
a similar course. . .” 

Another big falling-out was over troop 
reinforcements. The glory of Britain's 
Gloucesters and the heroism of the fighting 
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Turks, among others, stood out like medals 
of honor. But nothing did the U.N. more 
harm in the U.S. than the comparative 
figures of forces in Korea: 


RORSs isaac cccsearsen asa ec 460,000 
UeSetencsaxiesapseeseeeneeete 250,000 
Whe RCs cectveeieess piwwes ... 40,000 


By supporting the U.S., albeit reluctant. 
ly, the U.N. confirmed and strengthened 
the principle of collective security. It 
saved its honor but lost much of its popu- 
larity. The U.S. was well aware that only 
a lucky break (the temporary absence of 
veto-wielding Jacob Malik) made possi- 
ble the U.N. resolution backing interven- 
tion in Korea. And its commanders in the 
field disliked being held accountable to a 











now counts eight divisions and five air- 
planes for every one it had in 1950), 
thereby raising hopes that the balance of 
world power will one day swing to the 
West. 

In Asia, the results of Korea are less 
tangible. U.S. intervention: 
J Prevented Communism from gobbling 
up all Korea. 
@ Pinned down the bulk of Red China’s 
army, which otherwise might have over- 
run all Southwest Asia. If Korea had not 
been resisted, Japan itself might now be 
gone. 
@ Saved the U.S. and its allies from the 
disaster suffered when Czechoslovakia was 
allowed to fall to Hitler in 1938. 
@ Asserted to the world, and especially 
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U.S. Deap on Outpost Harry 
A stalemate, a treadmill, or an affirmation of honor? 


Hydra-headed political committee, some 
of whose members disapproved of the war. 

Was It Worth It? At the moment it 
might be hard to persuade a South Korean 
that it was. Yet, in the world outside 
Korea, there was reason to believe that 
Communism lost more and gained less 
from the war than the rest of the world 
did. Comparing June 1953 with June 1950, 
the U.S. and the non-Communist world 
is, in many respects, in a stronger position 
in the cold war than it was on the day 
the Korean war began. One measure is 
rearmament. 

In 1gs0, the U.S. had 1,500,000 men 
under arms. Now it has 3,600,000. Break- 
down: 


1950 1953 
Army divisions ; 10 20 
Monthly tank production — 1,000 
Navy ships at sea 237 408 
Marines 74,000 232,000 
Monthly plane production 150 1,000 


The allies armed, too. Example: the 
Labor government adopted the biggest 
arms budget in Britain’s peacetime his- 
tory. Korea put teeth into NATO (SHAPE 





to Formosa and Japan, that the U.S. would 
not again tolerate Communist aggression. 

Red China had gained face all over Asia 
by fighting the U.N. armies to a military 
standstill. Yet its losses were enormous, 
its five-year plan stalled for lack of steel 
and treasure that was poured out in Korea. 
And Peking had visibly failed to do what 
it had set out to do: to unify Korea under 
Chinese tutelage. No amount of “face” 
can undo the fact that all Red China's 
men have not changed the map. Whether 
the Communists have been “taught that 
aggression does not pay” is an open ques- 
tion. At least, since June 1950, there have 
been no major military aggressions. 

A final judgment on whether it was all 
worthwhile depends upon its effect on both 
sides in decisions yet to be taken. If Korea 
has taught the Communists a lesson, if it 
has set back their timetable of conquest 
and roused free men against them, then a 
great good has been achieved. The other 
half of the verdict waits on the people of 
the U.S., for what has been gained by 
Korea could be undone, if Korean losses 
and a subsequent disillusionment persuade 
the U.S. to duck the next challenge. 
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“DOWN WITH THE TRUCE!” is the battle cry 


veterans who stage march on USS. billets in Seoul, are kept in 


KOREA & BERLIN: 


Riot and rebellion against Communism last 
week broke out in two of the world’s tragic 
areas—South Korea, bled to despair by 
war, and East Germany, throttled by vears 
of brutal Russian rule. In South Korea, 
anti-Red P.W.s stormed from their camps, 


of angry ROK 


MASSES REVOLT 


endangering truce negotiations, which many 


fear would seal their country’s division. 
In Berlin and all over Eastern Germany, 
thousands of defiant workers rose in mass 


against their Communist masters, drawing 


bloody reprisals from the Russian army. 








check by G.I.s armed with carbines. Bitter crowds surrounded, 
slugged Korean national policemen sent to halt demonstrations. 


STONES V. STEEL: Defiant East Germans send 
futile barrage of rubble against two of the 200 
tanks worried Russians used to quell Berliners. 


TANKS V. PEOPLE: Rioters seeking refuge in 
Allied zone swarm into Berlin’s Potsdamer Platz 
past huge bonfires of Red posters as Russian 
tank (upper right) clanks ominously into view. 
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COLD WAR 


Rebellion in the Rain 

By 7 a.m., the streets of East Berlin 
were alive with workers who would not 
work. Barehanded, they gathered in the 
grey morning rain. They wore the uni- 
forms of their trades—masons in white 
overalls, carpenters in traditional black 
corduroy smocks, day laborers and factory 
hands in hobnailed boots and raveled suits. 
Many were youths; some were peasants 
from outside the city. In mumbling col- 
umns that suggested disconnected centi- 
pede legs groping for a body, they 
streamed from all directions toward the 
center of East Berlin, where the Commu- 
nist proconsuls rule. 

Along Stalinallee. the newly constructed 
showplace of the East German workers’ 
paradise, one band of 10,000 fell into 
ragged cadence. “We don't want a People’s 
Army. We want free elections,” cried one 
man, and others took it up. The mumble 
became a shout. Then it suddenly stopped 
—at the end of the street, in front of a 
cordon of dark green riot trucks, stood a 
wall of People’s Police, their grey rain- 
coats agleam, their arms locked elbow to 
elbow. For a moment the front of the col- 
umn hesitated and the marchers in the 
rear piled up in comic confusion. Then 
the 10.000 plunged ahead, disregarding 
thudding truncheons. The wall of police 
broke, and with a roar the marchers 
poured forward. 

A Circus Parade. The columns and the 
sounds swelled. “Down with the People’s 
Army! We want butter!” “Freedom! Free- 
dom!” Shopkeepers” hurriedly clanged 
down shutters of their stores and peered 
through the slits. From side streets and 
cluttered curbs, hundreds of others drift- 
ed into the march. Other columns melted 
into the one from Stalinallee. 

So far, everything was going much like 
the day before when thousands had 
marched through the streets in protest, 
and surprisingly forced Otto Grotewohl’s 
Red government to rescind a work speed- 
up decree. An odd, almost festive air made 
it even harder to believe that an unheard- 
of thing was happening. Children on bic 
cles circ'ed in front of the marchers. Even 
when the first Russians rolled into sight in 
armored cars and open infantry trucks to 
back up the nervous and confused Peo- 
ple’s Police (Volkspolisei or Vopos), the 
marchers grinned and whistled and jeered. 
An East German perched shakily on an 
idle cement mixer pointed with a sneer at 
a tall Vopo. “Hello, long one,” he cried. 
“Your pants are open.” 

When the crowd reached the massive 
new Soviet embassy on Unter den Linden, 
a pair of Soviet reconnaissance cars 
wheeled to face the crowd. Soldiers som- 
berly pointed machine guns above the 
heads of the marchers. Six mobile antiair- 
craft trucks twisted through the crowd, 
nose to tail, like a team of prodding sheep 
dogs, to press the movement past and on 
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to other places. But at Leipziger and 
Friedrich Strasse. where the chief govern- 
ment buildings stood, the mob’s suppressed 
feelings broke out. Anger scudded in like 
a rain cloud. “Freedom!” they chanted. 
“Freedom!” “We demand the overthrow 
of the government.” “We want the over- 
throw of Ulbricht.” 

The first brick broke a government win- 
dow, then a cascade of sticks and stones 
began bounding off walls, streets and 
skulls. Two truckloads of Soviet infantry- 
men, sitting impassively facing each other 






Z Associated Press 
Puppet NUSCHKE 
The people: ‘Freedom! Freedom!" 


on benches, were hit by thrown stones. 
None even turned his head. Thousands 
began chanting the forbidden anthem: 


Deutschland, Deutschland iiber alles. 
Uber alles in der Welt. 


Stalin for Fuel. On the Soviet side of 
Potsdamer Platz, which abuts on to West 
Berlin like a huge picture window in the 
Iron Curtain, a group lit a bonfire and fed 
it with Communist banners and placards 
—a slogan “Forward to the Building Up 
of Socialism,” next a huge portrait of 
Joseph Stalin, then a faded portrait of 
East German Commissar Walter Ulbricht. 
By 11 a.m., small fires were burning in 
several squares and even in some build- 
ings. A cordon of Soviet soldiers was 
thrown around the main government of- 
fices, but rioters got into the big state-run 
store to loot and destroy. 

Then over the din came a new sound— 
the metallic clatter of tank treads on the 
cobblestones. A woman shrieked, “The 
tanks! The tanks are coming.” Along 
Friedrich Strasse rolled eight field green 
T-34 medium tanks emblazoned with the 
Red Star, their 85-mm. guns ominously 
traversing the mob. Along other big 


streets came more, about 200 in all. For a 
while they rocked and snarled past and 
through the crowds. But one band of 
young rioters scooted close to a T-34 and 
jammed a log into its tracks, leaving it 
crippled with its crew inside. Others 
tossed sticks and big stones into the 
tracks of tanks. 

At the six-columned Brandenburg Gate, 
on the East-West border, two men 
climbed to the top and to a billowing 
cheer tore down the Red flag and tossed it 
to the ground. The crowd gleefully burned 
it. On other squares and corners, the Red 
flag was ripped down, spat upon. It was 
past noon. 

In half a dozen places at once, the ma- 
chine guns and submachine guns began 
chattering. Witnesses in the West sector 
reported that the Soviet soldiers seemed 
to aim above the crowd; the Vopos fired 
point-blank at their countrymen. On the 
squares, the crowds broke. Hundreds 
threw themselves into gutters and door- 
ways, and down subway stair wells to 
dodge the bullets. But not all made it. A 
man in Unter den Linden was crushed by 
a growling tank. Some demonstrators 
rushed out to pull his body away, then 
defiantly drove a crude wooden cross into 
the asphalt where he had died. Scores 
were hit by point-blank fire. At Potsdamer 
Platz, two West Berlin ambulances darted 
across the border to pick up wounded. 

Curfew at 9. Near the West border, a 
gang of rioters pounced with a whoop of 
discovery on to a small grey automobile. 
In it, terrified, was 70-year-old Otto 
Nuschke, a collaborating Christian Dem- 
ocrat who is Deputy Premier in the East 
German puppet regime. The rebels pushed 
him across the West border. (After two 
days in the hands of West Berlin police, 
he went back to East Berlin.) 

At 2 o'clock, the brand-new Berolina 
office building was fired. To the north, a 
crowd tore down overhead streetcar wires. 
Throughout all East Berlin, a city of 
1,700,000, ordinary life was at a stand- 
still while at the center violence went its 
course. More Soviet troops poured in, and 
so did reinforcements of the Volkspolizei. 
Gradually, East Berlin’s rebellion gut- 
tered out in the rain. By 2:30, most of the 
shooting had stopped and the drenched 
crowds had melted away. A police sound 
truck circled the riot area, booming: “The 
Soviet commander of troops . . . has or- 
dered a [9 p.m.] curfew . . . Prohibited 
is the gathering of groups of more than 
three . . .” 

Under the steel hand of the Soviet 
army, the workers’ uprising against Com- 
munist oppression came to a bloody end. 
West Berlin alone counted seven dead and 
119 wounded East Berliners in its hospi- 
tals; how many men were dead or injured 
in the Soviet sector no one knew. When 
night came, East Berlin lay gloomily 
quiet, its disheveled squares and streets 
guarded by dug-in machine-gunners of the 
People’s Police, its border to the West 
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Family safety is so much a matter of doing 
today what is necessary to safeguard the 
future. Take tires, for instance. Today’s 
speeds and traffic conditions make the 
strongest tire you can buy, the only sensible 
choice. You need tires with a big reserve 
of safety to meet every emergency. You need 
the protection of General’s Dual Safety. 
Nothing you can buy with the difference 
in price compares with the added security 
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ringed with fully manned Soviet tanks. 
(U.S. military officials in West Berlin es- 
timated that 25,000 Soviet troops and 
300 tanks were on guard by nightfall.) 

That night, the Soviet occupiers began 
to round up rioters and ringleaders—or 
those they accused of being one or the 
other. Before dawn, a Soviet firing squad 
marched on to a field not far from the 
Brandenburg Gate and shot down the first 
of them. an unemployed West Berlin 
truck driver named Willi Goettling. His 
wife swore he had nothing to do with 
the uprising. 

For the moment at least, the workers 
had been crushed—just as the workers of 
Russia had been put down on “Bloody 
Sunday” in 1905 by the troops of the 
Czar. “But the Russians can’t keep their 
Panzers here forever,” said a young East 
Berliner lying wounded in a West Berlin 
hospital. “When they leave, we will fight 
again until they change the government.” 
On both sides of the Iron Curtain, the 
world heard with a thrill of East Berlin’s 
rebellion in the rain. Until Wednesday, 
the 17th of June. the world had come 
increasingly to believe that inside a mod- 
ern mechanized tyranny, it is hopeless to 
resist. Now hope was possible. 


Revolt in the Land 


Not until days later did the full scope 
of the violence in East Germany become 
clear: it was not an isolated day of rebel- 
lion in East Berlin alone. Across the 
41,390 square miles of East Germany, 
where the Reds rule under the protection 
of 300,000 Soviet occupation troops, Ger- 
mans rose up. 

It had all the earmarks of genuine re- 
volt, checked sternly and bloodily by So- 
viet military might and trigger-quick Red 
German police, but not by any means ex- 
tinguished, It seemed spontaneous and 
uncoordinated, but tailored to a strikingly 
universal pattern that showed that the old 
techniques and militance of German social 
democracy had not been crushed by eight 
years of Red oppression. 

From the Communists’ own admissions, 
and from the lips of rebels who made it 
to West Germany before the Red police 
could find them, came stories of “little 
East Berlins” over all East Germany: 

Near Chemnitz, in the highly sensitive 
Saxony uranium mines area, where not 
only Soviet troops but the Soviet MVD 
mount stringent guard, workers rose up 
and destroyed mining facilities. Apparent- 
ly thousands joined in. 

Near Brandenburg, 2,000 workers in 
the Walz Werke (steel rolling mill) 
dropped their tools and formed a strike 
committee when they heard of the rebel- 
lion in Berlin from West Berlin’s U.S.- 
sponsored RIAS radio. During the night 
some of their leaders were arrested: next 
day they all struck, and would not return 
to work even after a Russian officer 
offered to free the arrested men if they 
would go back. Joined by strikers from a 
rope plant and tractor factory, they 
marched around the mill demanding lower 
production norms and a 40% cut in prices, 
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shouted for overthrow of the Communist 
regime, tore down Communist posters, 
ripped party pins off Communist lapels. 
They marched on Brandenburg proper, 
stormed the city prison and freed political 
prisoners, They spotted the district attor- 
ney. seized him. handcuffed him, threw 
him atop a police car and beat him to 
death. A “people's judge,” found cower- 
ing in the courthouse, was mauled. had 
one of his ears ripped off before a friend 
saved him. Soviet tanks and Volkspolizei 
finally brought quiet to Brandenburg. 
Near Magdeburg, 6.coo workers in a 
rayon plant milled around the plant shout- 
ing slogans, had to be dispersed with rub- 
ber truncheons and fire hoses. Twelve 
thousand workers of the Karl Liebknecht 
heavy machinery plant. marching on the 
city, were confronted by Soviet troopers 
who fired over their heads and by Volks- 





CoMMUNIST ULBRICHT 
A faded portrait in flames. 


polizei who fired directly into the mob. 
Five fell dead. Before they gave up, the 


strikers released 20 political prisoners 
from the jail, wrecked Red trade union 
headquarters. 


In Leipzig, 1,400 zinc and steel work- 
ers marched on strike, tore hats and guns 
away from traffic policemen who tried to 
halt them, grabbed Leipzig Mayor Uhlich 
and forced him to march at the head, his 
chest covered with a sign saying: “Down 
with the Government!” Where one Ger- 
man fell dead from a Vopo’s bullet, the 
revolters heaped flowers and set up a sign: 
“Here a German was shot to death by a 
German.” 

In Halle, workers burned the big Leuna 
synthetic gasoline plant and struck the 
Buna synthetic rubber factory. 

Though they had failed to win the re- 
volters had not failed completely. Their 
revolt could well mean the end for the 
puppet Communist government that rules 
18 million East Germans under Kremlin 


orders. In confusion and disgrace, Pre- 
mier Otto Grotewohl, Deputy Premier 
(and real boss) Walter Ulbricht and their 
assistant commissars sat morosely on the 
sidelines this week, while Soviet tanks gov- 
erned their country and the Kremlin pon- 
dered whose necks would feel the ax. 
With a crude mixture of soft promises 
and harsh oppression, the Soviet masters 
sought to quiet the land and pluck out the 
roots of the rebellion. The puppet govern- 
ment was ordered to confess that its 
errors had caused the trouble, and to 
promise a sweeter life—abolition of the 
recent 10% work speedup decree. in- 
creased pensions. better housing. Soviet 
troops and Vopos combed towns and coun- 
tryside for strike leaders. marked thou- 
sands—including almost 30,000 ex-Wehr- 
macht officers—for automatic arrest. Oc- 
casionally came a cold announcement that 
“justice” had been done. Still, the Reds 
admitted, “calm is far from being assured.’ 


Supply & Demands 

The Kremlin went on with its carefully 
planned peace offensive, just as if nothing 
had happened. But of course. in East Ger 
many, something had. 

In Hungary, the Iron Curtain was raised 
to permit three western newsmen to at- 
tend a “world peace council,” and to hear 
Comrade Journalist Ilya Ehrenburg talk 
about the “entirely new circumstances” 
which had caused the Soviet Union to 
“want to reach an agreement with those 
who profoundly dislike us.” In Italy, Com- 
munist Leader Palmiro Togliatti advocat- 
ed bringing either the Communists or the 
left-wing Socialists into the government 
talked of “synchronized action between 
the two great working-class parties.” In 
France, Communist Leader Maurice Tho- 
rez, in his first speech to the faithful since 
his return from 24 years’ medical treat- 
ment in Russia, reminded workers of “the 
happy experience of the Popular Front 
. . » Dear comrades, once again, as we did 
20 years ago, we must fight wholehearted- 
ly with all our energies to bring about 
this alliance . . .” 

The cries for “united action” were not 
new. Socialist candidates in the recent 
municipal elections in France were repeat- 
edly approached by Communists who of- 
fered to pool votes and abstain from hos- 
tile propaganda. Then, as now, the Social- 
ists rejected all approaches. But there was 
a new note of determination in the rejec- 
tion. Speaking in France’s National As- 
sembly, influential Socialist Charles Lussy 
declared: “To speak of unity of action 
today, after the events which we know. 
seems to me rather misplaced, particularly 
on the day after the unity of action of the 
German workers was shattered by the fire 
of Soviet cannons . . . The working peo- 
ple of France and all the workers of the 
world will know henceforth the fate they 
can expect and the liberties which are re- 
served to them in the regime you praise 
. . . if, unhappily. they allow themselves 
to be deceived by your demagogy and 
your lies . . . When individual gallows are 
not enough, the tanks are brought in. . .” 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





FRANCE 
The Headless Wonder 


Not for 80 years of parliamentary re- 
gimes had France been a whole month 
without a Premier. “A moral and social 
crisis.” said President Vincent Auriol, call- 
ing on 21 Jeading French politicians to pick 
a man for the job. They could not agree. 
The Socialists walked out. But 18 others, 
including nine ex-Premiers, worked out 
measures they thought they could all agree 
on, at least long enough to form a govern- 
ment. On this basis. President Auriol asked 
one of them, Antoine Pinay, a small-town 
leather merchant who was Premier for 
most of last vear, to try. Pinay agreed 
“to think it over.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Smiling in the Rain 


It rains heavily in Tonga, in the warm 
South Pacific. Thus it did not seem un- 
usual to Tonga’s Queen Salote* that it 
should be raining in London on coronation 
day. Instead of withdrawing into the shel- 
ter of her coach like most notables in the 
long procession from Westminster Abbey, 
Queen Salote sat in the drenching down- 
pour, a massive (6 ft. 3 in., 280 lbs.), 
broad-faced woman in red robes and a 
headdress from which two feathers stuck 
stiffly upright: she beamed, waved, 
mopped rain from her face with a hand- 
kerchief, beamed again. The soaked, foot- 
sore crowd who had waited interminable 
hours to see the procession instantly 
warmed to Queen Salote. 

After the procession she hurried back 
to her house in Weymouth Street, took 
off her soaked gown (made from the bark 
of a hibiscus tree). had a hot bath and 
went to bed. Later she told newsmen that 
she loved the British weather. “The public 
was as wet as 1, and we were both enjoy- 
ing ourselves . . . Oh, it was marvelous. 
The greatest day ever.” Wrote the Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph: “Few visitors can 
ever have endeared themselves so widely 
and so speedily.” Pleaded Columnist Nat 
Gubbins in the Swiday Express: 





Linger longer, Queen of Tonga, 
Linger longer wiv us. 

Longer while the English summer 
Gives us all the shivvas. 

While the summer east winds blow 
And shake our English livvas. 


From then on. the Queen of Tonga was 
a hit wherever she went. Her street 
clothes were unremarkable. her manner 
motherly and informal, but she main- 
tained an air of -dignity and genuine 
queenliness. She turned up at the ballet to 
see Margot Fonteyn dance Sleeping Beau- 
ty, at Lord’s to watch the cricket, hefted 
babies at the Chelsea welfare center, in- 
spected Canterbury and Cambridge, saw 


* The nearest Polynesian tongues could get to 
Charlotte, after George III's queen. 
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Dial M for Murder, rounded up and gave 
a tea party for 45 fellow old girls of the 
Diocesan High School of Auckland. New 
Zealand. Editorialized the London Times: 
“Such is the force of character that Queen 
Salote made us as conscious of Tonga as 
Columbus made the Caribs conscious of 
Spain. Everyone now wants to know 
something more.” 

Tonga, England soon learned, is an 
archipelago of probably 200 islands about 
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Linger longer, Tonga. 


1.400 miles south of the equator. Cap- 
tain Cook called there in 1773, named 
them the Friendly Islands, and presented 
the Tongans with a tortoise. which is still 
alive. Methodist missionaries arrived in 
1822 and converted the king to Christian- 
ity. Queen Salote’s father voluntarily ac- 
cepted British protection in 1900. Tonga 
is the only remaining independent mon- 
archy in the Pacific. It has its own parlia- 
ment, cabinet. privy council, passports, 
stamps. currency, laws and language, and 
is the only self-governing kingdom within 
the British Commonwealth. The 49,000 
inhabitants have no unemployment prob- 
lem. no illiteracy, no poverty. They boast 
of free health service, free education. 

Since 1918, Queen Salote—-descendant 
of a 1,0c00-year-old dynasty—has ruled 
her country from a white wooden palace 
on the main island. A widow since 1942, 
she has two sons who attended Sydney 
University. from which she herself gradu- 
ated many years ago. Her eldest son is 
her Premier. 

Last week, having conquered Britain, 
Queen Salote was off to misty Scotland. 
Wherever she went. she was cheered by 
huge crowds. Said Scotland’s Minister of 


State, the Earl of Home: “When we saw 
the contempt with which you treated the 
weather, then Scotland was at your feet.” 
But the Queen was beginning to have 
qualms. Said Salote in a broadcast to her 
people: “Much as we have liked to stay 
in England, I think I must end by saying 
that we are looking forward to traveling 
home . . . The English weather has been 
very nice, and warm, but cold at times.” 
Though it also rains in Tonga, it is al- 
ways warm. 





JAPAN 
Worst Crash 


Broken rain clouds hung low over Ta- 
chikawa Air Base last week as the C-124 
Globemaster, biggest of the Air Force's 
transport craft, lumbered to the end of 
the runway. Visibility was a safe 24 
miles, and the 122 Air Force and Army 
passengers chatted easily as the massive, 
two-deck plane made a perfect take-off. 

For 60 seconds, the Globemaster bored 
upwards through the overcast, above the 
tiny farms and woodlots that fringe the 
western outskirts of Tokyo. Its destina- 
tion: Korea. Then at 4:32 p.m., from 
1,400 ft., the pilot flashed word that he 
was in trouble: “ONE ENGINE OUT—RE- 
TURNING TO FIELD FOR GCA LANDING.” * 

For 120 seconds, the rows of service- 
men held fast to their seat belts as the 
plane lurched and swayed towards the air 
base; some prayed; one boy clutched his 
rosary. A second engine failed, and the 
plane began to lose altitude more rapidly, 
Four miles short of the base. the Globe- 
master slammed steeply into a water- 
melon patch, broke up and caught fire, 
skittering bits of burning metal at a 
frightened Japanese farmer who stood 
near by. Most, if not all, of the men were 
killed on impact, which was so great that 
many bodies were torn from their boots. 

All 122 passengers. returning from five- 
day R and R (rest and recreation) leave 
in Japan, and the seven-man crew were 
dead. It was the worst airplane disaster 
in history. 


MIDDLE EAST 


Toughest Job 


A cool, thin-lipped man stepped off a 
plane at Lydda Airport last week and 
brusquely fended off newsmen. Major 
General Vagn Bennike of Denmark had 
come to take over the job of U.N. Truce 
Supervisor, and in the festering truce be- 
tween Israel and Jordan (toll since Jan- 
uary 19 some 280 incidents), silent 
impartiality is the umpire’s prime asset. 





* Ground Controlled Approach (i.¢.,  instru- 
ment) Landing. 


+ Next worst disasters: Dec. 20. 1952: U.S.A.F. 
Globemaster at Moses Lake, Wash.; 87 killed. 
March 12, 1950: chartered Avro Tudor airliner at 
Cardiff, Wales; So killed. June 24, 1950: North- 
west Air Lines DC-4 in Lake Michigan: 58 killed. 
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It also helps that he is unknown. Ben- 
nike. 65, was an underground commander 
who once hopped out the third-floor win- 
dow of an apartment as the Germans 
came through the door: he also has a 
master’s knowledge of explosives and mil- 
itary engineering. But he has never been 
to the Middle East before. “All 1 know of 
this land.” he said, “comes from my 
study of ancient fortifications.” 

Last week Bennike pored through a 
mountain of documented failure in the 
hillside office of his predecessor, Lieut. 
General William Riley, U.S.M.C. (ret.). 
In four years on the job (he succeeded 
Ralph Bunche !, Riley had earned the lik- 
ing of the Israeli and the distrust of the 
Arabs; he conceived his job to be “main- 
taining the status quo,” and had done no 
more than that. He presided over an un- 
workable truce—unworkable because it 
ignored natural boundaries, split farmers 
from their lands, divided the holy city of 
Jerusalem, exiled thousands of refugees, 
deprived thousands of Arabs of their 
properties with no deadline for compen- 
sation. It had proved unworkable most of 
all because of the accumulated passions 
and suspicions on both sides. It would be 
Bennike’s task to try to lessen those. Said 
Old Marine Riley on the way out: “It’s 
the toughest job in the world.” 


SYRIA 
American Style 


The ancient city of Damascus was gay 
with flags, regional costumes. colored elec- 
tric lights, street dancing, fireworks. When 
Strongman Adib Shishekly appeared in his 
bulletproof Mercedes in the city’s Libera- 
tion Square, 100,000 happy Syrians roared 
his praises. The double occasion: 1) first 
anniversary of his Arab Liberation Move- 
ment (the only political party allowed to 
function in Syria), and 2) bestowal of a 
new constitution upon this nation of 
3,000,000. 

That the constitution guarantees civil 
rights to the people, but is conferred upon 
them rather than written by their chosen 
representatives, is characteristic of the 
regime of a remarkable man, Brigadier 
Shishekly, a dictator who is shy, honest 
and levelheaded, The man behind Syria’s 
weak parliamentary regime since 1949, 
and Syria's out-in-the-open dictator for 
the past 18 months, Shishekly regards 
himself as a kind of authoritarian trustee 
until the people can be “entrusted with 
power.” The new constitution reflects his 
temperament as well as his views. Unlike 
Syria’s previous constitutions, which were 
copied from the French and brought on 
parliamentary chaos, the new one is in the 
stable American style. It provides for three 
government branches—executive, legis!a- 
tive, judicial—with the five-year Presi- 
dent as a strong chief executive. The 
President, not the unicameral legislature, 
may declare war, although he must have 
the consent of the Deputies to do so. 

In the next few weeks Syrian voters 
(all men and women over 18) are expected 
to vote overwhelming approval of the new 
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constitution. They will also be asked to 
choose a President from a group of can- 
didates who must have Shishekly’s ap- 
proval. Nobody will have to wait until 
election day to guess the name of Syria's 
new President: Adib Shishekly. 


EGYPT 
New Republic 


“This is the capital of the Republic 
calling.” said an announcer over the Egyp- 
tian State Radio early one morning last 
week. It was the first hint of the big news: 
Egypt, after 5.000 years of rule by Phar- 
aohs, proconsuls and kings, had been de- 
clared a republic. 

A little later, slender Major General 
Mohammed Naguib, front man in the mil- 
itary coup which toppled playboy King 
Farouk from his throne last July, went on 
the air as the Republic of Egypt’s first 
Premier and President. “. .. We proclaim 
today.” said he, “in the name of the peo- 
ple. abolition of the monarchy.” 

The decision, a popular one among 
Egypt's 20 million, abolished the regency 
set up after Farouk’s exile and made young 
(14) Fuad, Farouk’s son and heir to the 
throne, just another Egyptian. It left 
Egypt in the charge of four soldiers, who 
now have new official titles: Premier 
Naguib, the “public-relations man” of the 
military junta, his Vice Premier. Lieut. 
Colonel Gamal Abdel Nasser, 35, the real 
strongman of the bloodless revolution, 
and two other Egyptian army officers 
loyal to Nasser, and therefore to Naguib. 





MACAO 
Smuggle or Die 


Across the river mouth from Hong 
Kong on the mainland of Red China is 
the tiny (eleven square miles) Portuguese 
colony of Macao. whose legitimate indus- 
tries are the packaging of matches, fire- 
crackers and Sin. Into Macao one day last 
week came the Portuguese ship Rovuma, 
with a cargo of iron and steel plates, 
machine tools and industrial chemicals. 
That night coolies shifted the Rovuma’s 
freight into motorized junks, which be- 
gan moving up the Pearl River toward 
Canton. 

Smuggling, for centuries a profitable 
career in these waters, has been brought 
to an art by the Communists. Peking 
maintains an official purchasing agency in 
Macao called the Nan Kwong Trading 
Corp. Smugglers get an order from Nan 
Kwong, then wangle a Macao govern- 
ment import permit, place their order 
somewhere in Western Europe. and wait 
for the ships of the Portuguese-owned 
Companhia Nacional de Navegacéo to 
arrive. When the smuggler delivers the 
goods, profits are enormous. 

Secure Smuggling. When the Commu- 
nists withheld their orders for a couple of 
months last winter, Macao almost skid- 
ded into bankruptcy. Portugal is pledged 
to enforce the U.N. embargo on strategic 
materials entering Red China, but the 
colony of Macao lives in such absolute 
dependence (even for food and water) 
on the Communist mainland that it con- 





PRESIDENT NaGuiB & STRONGMAN NASSER 
After Pharaohs, proconsuls and kings, a few soldiers. 
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siders it a question of smuggle or die. 

By cracking down on freelance smug- 
glers and the pirates who lived on them, 
the Communists have made smuggling 
operations in this area comparatively se- 
cure. Red gunboats constantly patrol the 
Pearl River estuary, and the oldtime 
speculator who ran the blockades with 
mixed cargoes has disappeared. The Com- 
munists ask for and get only strategic 
materials. Not satisfied with waterfront 
facilities at Macao, they have set up their 
own transfer port for smuggled goods on 
the islet of Lap Sap Mei between Macao 
and Hong Kong. Here, instead of lighter- 
ing, overseas ships tie up at a new pier, 
unload into junks of sufficiently shallow 
draft to make the mud banks up to 
Whampoa, or transship for Tientsin and 


ITALY 


A Bell for Bisaccia 

Bisaccia stands high amid the crags and 
chestnut trees of the Southern Apennines, 
60 miles to the east of Naples. It is a small 
town of some 7,000 souls, and the land is 
poor and arid. So it has become the cus- 
tom for many Bisaccesi to move else- 
where to earn their living: to Naples and 
to Rome, to Mexico and Brazil, and to the 
United States, where some 200 emigrants 
made their new homes in Richmond, Ind. 

One of these was a cobbler named Luigi 
Salzarulo. He arrived in Richmond in 
1907, became known as Louis instead of 
Luigi, and got a job as section laborer for 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. His subse- 
quent career was such that one Italian 





Lovts SALzARULO & Girts To BIsaccIa 
"Isn't it wonderful of old Luigi?" 


Dairen. Through Lap Sap Mei now trav- 
els about one-third of all shipping to 
China. Most of the ships that call there 
are Communist-owned, but occasional ves- 
sels flying Western flags, including the 
Union Jack, have been spotted. 

Expensive Trade. Lap Sap Mei and 
Macao are an enticement to the thou- 
sands of desperately poor junk people in 
Hong Kong who are ready to risk their 
lives to earn a few hundred dollars run- 
ning contraband. Under U.N. pressure, 
British authorities have stepped up their 
efforts to enforce the embargo, 

Typical contraband seized by the Brit- 
ish last month: auto clutch plates hidden 
under a load of fish, 2,712 lbs. of scrap 
iron disguised as ballast, $2 tons of as- 
phalt passing as dirty, but legal, coal tar. 
The British concede that about 200 tons 
of merchandise—about 1,ocoth of Hong 
Kong’s intake—gets across to the Com- 
munists every week. Even with what goes 
in to Macao and Lap Sap Mei, it is not 
enough for the building of industrial 
China. Only peace and a resumption of 
normal trade would do that. 
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journalist referred to him as “one of the 
most esteemed and respected citizens of 
the United States . . . [He] started life 
as a navvy, and ended up with the splendor 
of gold of a stationmaster’s braid.” 

Not a stationmaster but a freight fore- 
man, Louis retired in 1949 at the age of 
65, full of pride in his five sons, all of 
whom went to college, and two married 
daughters; proud, too, to be a city council- 
man, and proud of the new world that had 
brought him so many good things. 

But Louis and his wife Maria did not 
forget Bisaccia, and they did not forget 
that the bell of Bisaccia would not ring: 
long before, it had split during an earth- 
quake, and no one had bothered to fix it. 

After World War I, another Bisaccia 
emigrant to the U.S., Giuseppe Sullo, had 
built a new church tower for the town at 
a cost of $12,000, expecting that this 
would encourage Bisaccia to recast the 
bell. (It didn’t.) After World War I, 
Louis decided to recast the bell in honor 
of his son Major Raymond Salzarulo, who 
was killed at Midway. Louis sent $500 to 
Don Guerrizzo, the parish priest. 


Last week, Bisaccesi hung their bright- 
est bedquilts like flags on the window 
sills, and went down to hear the Arch- 
bishop of Conza bless the bright, inew- 
shining bell. On hand, mopping his fore- 
head with a handkerchief of many colors, 
sat Louis Salzarulo of Richmond Ind. 
“Tsn’t it wonderful of old Luigi,” said one 
villager, “to have the money to have 
the bell mended!” 

At the ceremony, Arduino Donatiello, 
the mayor, made a fine oration. “A son 
of Bisaccia has not forgotten us,” he said, 
“... nor will we forget his son.” Then 
Louis presented a bronze plaque from 
the city council of Richmond that 
summed up the years he had been away. 
It read: ‘To the people of Bisaccia, Italy, 
in recognition of the high esteem in which 
we hold your native son ... Louis 
Salzarulo.” 


INDO-CHINA 


The Cavalryman 

Only two things were known about 
General Henri Eugéne Navarre in Indo- 
China: 1) he was a cavalryman; 2) he 
was the intelligence officer who had divined 
the exact and detailed order of battle of 
the German army facing France in Sep- 
tember 1939. After three weeks as com- 
mander in chief of the French Union 
forces in Indo-China, little more was 
known about him. A small, shy man, he 
appeared to detest ostentation and cere- 
mony. He hardly showed himself to the 
troops, and he evaded newsmen. Once he 
got into the news by accident when 
Communists shot up a DC-3 in which he 
was making a low-flying survey of enemy 
lines. Then, last week General Navarre 
completed his review of the Indo-China 
battlefront and made one of the most ag- 
gressive declarations yet to come from a 
French commander in that theater. The 
late Marshal de Lattre had said: “We 
will not let go of one inch of terrain.” 
Said Navarre: “We will take the offensive.” 

Typically, he did not make the an- 
nouncement personally, but had a spokes- 
man read it to newsmen: “We shall give 
back to our troops the mobility and ag- 
gressiveness they have sometimes lacked. 
Our units have become too heavy. Cer- 
tainly our troops have preserved their 
supremacy in pitched battle—when they 
are offered it by the Viet Minh. But this is 
not enough. Henceforth our troops will 
seek the enemy in the very heart of their 
jungle and paddies. They will impose bat- 
tle on the enemy . . . Our infantry must 
have confidence in itself, in its weapons 
and its officers. There may be a real prob- 
lem of confidence among our troops. Ii 
this problem presents itself, it will be re- 
solved. We shall renew the war.” Timing 
for the offensive: the end of the rainy 
season in September. 

Navarre’s plans were well received by 
French Union soldiers, who have become 
discouraged by continuous caution. Said a 
delighted staff officer: “One must not for- 
get that his weapon is cavalry. And in 


cavalry, one attacks!” 
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Now she’s ready to serve you in the Mainliner Manner 


rhis young lady is graduating from a girls’ school she steps up to receive 
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her wings and diploma 


which is one of the most exclusive in the nation with her classmates, het 


Its United Air Lines’ Stewardess School, where Lines officials looking on! 


only one out of 35 applicants qualifies to enter \ 


In money her tuition is low—in faet. zero. But team. clad for the first 


she joins us on the big 
time 


i's extremely high in qualities that money can’t radiant in all her youthful 


buy—like good sense, good humor. fine character living symbol of Service 


them with tact and understanding way. assure you of this 


So it’s no wonder she’s excited and proud as whenever and wherever 


Serving you coast-to-coast, border-to-border and to Hawaii. For reservations to anywhere in the world ¢ 


in the Mainliner 
nuine liking for people, and an ability to serve ner. Zhe , of people, trained in the right 
fine and 
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si es st our General Motors engineers 
to figure it out. 


They wanted to know exactly what 
happened to a car's underpinning on a 


washboard road. 


Sure they could drive it over such a 
road. Or over the bump-studded Bel- 
gian block road at our Milford, Michi- 
gan, Proving Ground. 


But that wasn’t enough for them. They 
wanted to get under the car while it 
was traveling the road. See and record 
what happened. Study the effect of 
those bruising bumps on springs and 
shock absorbers, on engine and body 
mountings under stroboscopic (stop- 
motion) light, and chart the vibration 
picture on the most sensitive electronic 


recording devices. 


So what did they do? They built their 
own super-washboard road right in the 
laboratory. It took the form of these 


gy comport 


revolving drums, spinning the front 
wheels of the car on this huge “bump 
and shake” rig at the GM Technical 
Center in Detroit. 

Those drums have “built-in” bumps. 
And here you see GM engineers study- 
ing what happens at 640 bumps a 
minute—the equivalent of traveling at 
the toughest speed on a washboard 
road. 

Result: greater, more precise knowl- 
edge of car riding qualities and a better, 
smoother ride for you. 

Here, then, is a typical example of the 
way GM engineers make use of every 
available material, every practical 
method — even develop new materials 
and new methods—to build better, more 
economical products for you. In fact, 
it is this continuous engineering inge- 
nuity and resourcefulness which make 


the key to a General Motors car—your 


key to greater value. 
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| The Invisible Miners 


OF LION’S HEAD GULCH 
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ja WATER is flowing out of a dump of very low 
grade copper ore in Lion’s Head Gulch near our 
huge Bingham mine in Utah. We run water over the 
dump and let it seep through, to carry out copper 


that could not otherwise be recovered. % é 

Kennecott research has found that microscopi- 
cally tiny creatures are living in the dumps. These 
invisible miners are busy making sulphuric acid 
that dissolves the copper so water can carry it away. 

We're working on a plan to “pay” these micro- Phy 
organisms more for the job they do. Kennecott’s i 
research people know these tiny miners thrive on 
nitrogen and are working on a project to feed them ’ 
greater quantities of it. This will make them work . 


harder to produce more copper for Kennecott. 


Kennecott’ | ; 


COPPER CORPORATION 







Fabricating Subsidiaries: 
CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO. 
KENNECOTT WIRE & CABLE CO. 











PEOPLE 





Names make news. Last week these 
names made this news: 


In one of his last official acts, retiring 
Air Force Chief of Staff General Hoyt S. 
Vandenberg handed a pilot’s wings to his 
son, Lieut. Hoyt S. Vandenberg Jr. He 
also told graduates at Williams Air Force 
Base, Ariz., that “the greatest fraternity 
on the face of the earth are the people 
who wear wings. . . You are not just jet 
jockeys . . . Take up the broader duty of 
understanding and preaching the role of 
air power. . . The people who won't face 
the truth... must be told repeatedly, 
earnestly, logically that air power will 
save the world from destruction 

Globetrotting Adlai Stevenson whipped 
into Cyprus, pausing just long enough to 
announce that when he gets home he will 
visit the White House, at President Eisen- 
hower’s invitation. Then he was off to 
Turkey where he took a swim in the Bos- 
porus and chatted with India Edwards, 
vice chairman of the U.S. Democratic 
National Committee, before pushing off 
for Belgrade, Yugoslavia. 

At the 48th annual convention of the 
Lithographers National Association, Bish- 
op Fulton J. Sheen explained why he al- 
ways speaks without notes or manuscript 
“An old Irish lady, watching a bishop read 
once asked, ‘If he can’t re 
member it, how does he expect us to?’* 

In Rome, at their first birthday party, 
Isabella and Isotta Rossellini, twin daugh- 
ters of Cinemactress Ingrid Bergman and 
Italian Director Roberto Rossellini, were 
neatly upstaged by their elder brother 
Robertino, 3. who did his best to beat 


his sermon 


them at blowing out their birthday can- 
dies. Half-brother Renzo, 11, waited quiet- 
ly in the background, apparently more 
interested in cake than in candles. 

In Paris, after serving as an official U.S. 
representative at Queen Elizabeth’s coro- 
nation, Editor Fleur (Look) Cowles had 
an explanation for the demure grey dress 
she wore to the ceremony: “I 
down so as not to detract from the Queen. 
I told Valentina to make me a simple 
dress that would blend inconspicuously 
with the color of the Abbey pillars.” 


dressed 


At France’s sixth annual Kermesse aux 
Etoiles (Carnival of Stars), President 
Vincent Auriol awarded French Oscars 
(bronze statuettes of Winged Victory ) to 
a number of movie stars, including Gary 
Cooper and Gregory Peck. When his 
award was announced, Hollywood's Coop 
er applauded vigorously. After nudging 
him into silence, Cinemactress Gisele Pas- 
cal explained her tall friend's embarrass- 
ing antics to the astonished crowd: “He 
doesn’t understand a word of French.” 

Talking for the New York Times Mag- 
azine, James Caesar Petrillo, czar of the 
American Federation of Musicians, admit- 
ted that his unceasing war against any 
musical endeavor which does not turn a 
penny for the A.F.M. had plunged him 
into the already overcrowded field of ex- 
pertising on the national defense budget. 
‘I'm in the service 
bands,”’ said Petrillo. “I find out they got 
187 of those bands. They got five in Wash- 
ington alone, playing for some Congress- 
man or other. ‘Whaddya doin’ with 187 
of them and cutting $5,000,000,000 from 
the Air Force?’ I said. If they cut that 


Pentagon on those 
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United Press 
THE Duke oF WINDSOR 
At the ball, a copy of a copy. 


thing down to a hundred they save a bil- 
lion a year. Maybe that ain’t the figure 
..+ I'm no Walter Reuther. I ain't got 
15 guys gettin’ the facts for me.” 

: « & 

In the gardens of the Royal Orangerie 
at Versailles Palace, the Duke of Wind- 
sor, an old and practiced hand at palace 
parties, turned up for France's League- 
Against-Cancer Ball. Looking strikingly 
like the late George Arliss playing the 
part of aging royalty. the astigmatic duke 
sipped potage velouté, put away a healthy 
helping of chicker boucaniére and cooled 
off with punch Antillais. 

e. 74 i@ 

Author of more than 60 novels in which 
middle-aged love triumphs to the delight 
of women’s-magazine readers, Fictioneer 
Faith Baldwin, 59, announced that she 
has learned at long last to make the for- 
mula work in real life. After 25 years of 
separation, she is returning to her hus- 
band, Brooklyn Businessman Hugh H. 
Cuthrell, 60. Said Cuthrell, like a Faith 
Baldwin hero: “We have never really been 
out of love.” 


a 

No sooner had Winthrop Rockefeller's 
difficulties with his estranged wife Bobo 
cost him a million-dollar trust fund (Time, 
June 15). than he moved to Little Rock. 
Ark., where ignorance of the local ground 
rules cost him still more cash. Investiga- 
tors for the Alcoholic Beverage 
Control Board raided a commercial ware 
house and impounded three van loads of 
choice liquor—all marked HOUSEHOLD EF- 
FECTS OF W. ROCKEFELLER. The trouble 
was that the whisky: 1) had been brought 
into Arkansas without a permit, 2) had no 
state-tax stamps, and 3) was stored in a 
warehouse not bonded to house liquor. 
Not until Attorney General Thomas Jef- 
ferson Gentry got a check for more than 
$1100 (wholesale tax at $2.50 a gallon) did 
Connoisseur Rockefeller get his treasure. 
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CONVENIENCE 
Located in the heart of the Grand Central 
crea. Close to theatres, shops, offices and 
transportation. All restaurants and many 
guest rooms are pleasantly air-conditioned, 
Dine and dance in the famous Roosevelt Grill 


45th Street & Madison Avenue * NEW YORK 
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Biggest Show 


TVmen last week learned a surefire for- 





mula for a first-rate show: a great deal of 
tale and half a million dollars. The 
money was supplied by Ford Motor Co. 
to celebrate its soth anniversary with 
a two-hour show carried by both CBS 


and NBC. The talent came largely from 
Broadway in the persons of Producer 
Leland Hayward Choreographer Jerome 
Robbins and Mary Martin 
and Ethel Merman. 

Though 
best, TV's own stars shone brightly enough. 
Wally Cox was authentic as an American 
bent on seli-improvement; Burr Till 
strom’s Kukla and Ollie sounded just the 
right note in their comment on old Hol- 
lywood movies. Whenever the show edged 
up to something as grim as war, Ed Mur- 
and Oscar Hammerstein II were on 
hand to speak with suitable gravity and 
for the most part—brevity. 

But the high spots of the very satisfy- 
ing two hours Martin and 
Merman. Mary Martin was never funnier 
than in 


Songstresses 


overshadowed by Broadway's 


row 


belonged to 


her one-woman (and one-dress) 
fashion review that dealt with all the fads 
from 1903 to yesterday. And, perched on 
both Mary and Ethel whipped 
through a rapid-fire medley of 


stools 


some of 





the best pop songs ever written. Teleview- 
ers hoped they would not have to wait 
another 50 years for so good a show. But 


if they do, it will be worth waiting for. 


Play Maestro! 

To celebrate its 20th year on the air 
Don MecNeill’s Breakfast Club (weekdays 
9g a.m., ABC, E.D.T.) this week broke a 
hard & fast rule by giving its studio audi- 


ence something to eat. The reason: the 
anniversary radio show was being tele- 
vised for the first time, and literal-minded 
TVmen felt that Breakfast Club guests 


should be shown eating breakfast. 
35,000 Hoosiers. Gangling (6 ft. 2 in.) 
Don McNeill made no protest, though he 
has long flourished on the theory that he 
need give his fans nothing 
no cash awards 


no door prizes 
no washing machines. The 


one time he violated the rule with a 1944 
free offer of Breakfast Club membership 
cards taught him a lesson. More than 
850,000 requests poured in, and people 
still turn up at the broadcasts proudly 
clutching tattered. nine-year-old card- 
boards. McNeill’s hour-long show origi- 
nates from the Terrace Casino of Chi 
cago’s Morrison Hotel, but 75% of his 
studio audience comes from outside the 


city. One Indianapolis bus driver est 
mates that he has brought 35.000 Hoosier 
housewives to the show in more than a 
thousand chartered busloads. 

Just what housewives all over the Mid- 
west love about the Breakfast Club is 
hard to define. Don McNeill explains the 
show as “just a guy talking, then another 
guy talking. then a couple of people sing- 
ing. and an orchestra. It ain't anything.” 
But in 20 years his salary has risen from 








Slim Aorons—Lit 
Martin & MERMAN 
Worth waiting even 50 years. 


$50 to nearly $4,000 a week, paid by four 
(Swift & Co., Philco, O-Cedar 
and Toni). For this stipend, McNeill gives 
his listeners four “calls to breakfast,” writ- 
ten to “snappy” tunes. Between 
Don keeps things lively with what he calls 
“witty, quaint Samples: “Con 
trary to common belief, most women can 
it’s the women they tell 
it to who can't,” and “The man of today 
is the man who wears last suit 
and drives this year’s car on next year’s 
salary.” 

Ten Rules for an Introvert. Don is 
helped by a funnyman named Sam Cow 
ling, whose laugh-getter is his 


sponsors 


songs 
sayings.” 
keep a secret 


year's 


greatest 


Don MCNEILL & Fans 


Friendly even if it hurts. 
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Approaching picturesque Menemsha, a famous little fishing village on Martha’s Vineyard Island off 





WHAT A RELIEF! 


So. =e 
LOOK FOR THIS SIGN 
when you need safety glass 





Put yourself here, where your eyes are protected from the nagging strain of 
glare. Glare is everywhere you drive—blinding sun and sky brightness, 
sharp reflections and oncoming headlights. What a relief, to be shielded 
by a shaded windshield of E-Z-Eve Safety Plate Glass. 

Light blue-green, with a deeper tone at the top of the windshield, 
E-Z-EyE gives you cool, clear shade to drive in, easy and relaxed. And 
with E-Z-Evye Safety Plate Glass in all your windows you'll feel cooler 
in summer because solar radiation through this glass is muc h less than 


through ordinary windows. 


For safety and comfort—for pure pleasure and the distinguished look 
it gives your car—get E-Z-Eye in your next automobile. This optional 
feature costs very little extra. It’s made only by Libbey-Owens-Ford 


and is available in all General Motors cars. 


LIBBEY * OWENS+FORD GLASS CO., TOLEDO 3, OHIO 


E-Z-EYE SAFETY PLATE 


with the shaded windshield 


— 
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ALL L-O-F SAFETY GLASS IS GRADE-MARKED 
If the word PLATE isn't etched on your car windows, 


they aren't scfety Plote gicss. 








and hungry business man 


who travels — 


Take it easy 


Go PuLLMan 


COMFORTABLE, CONVENIENT AND SAFE 
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habit of falling over his own feet, and by 
Fran Allison (of Kukla, Fran & Ollie), 
who plays the part of a gabby female. The 
three show-stopping features are 1) ‘““Mem- 
ory Time” (mostly sentimental poems), 
2) “Prayer Time” (strictly nonsectarian ), 
and 3) “The March Around the Table,”’ in 
which the kids in the audience play follow- 
the-leader, led by Sam Cowling. McNeill 
also interviews selected guests, ranging 
irom such visiting stars as Bob Hope to 
such personalities as Elmer Feagin, who 
walked from Texarkana to Chicago to pay 
off a bet. Don, who classes himself as an 
introvert, sees his job as simply being 
friendly and letting the guests do the talk- 
ing. He still follows the ten rules he de- 
vised 20 years ago on the subject of “How 
to Become a Master of Ceremonies.” 
Some of them: 
@ Wear clothes that are a little different, 
such as a green suit. 
@ Get yourself a flock of listeners who 
accept you as one of the family and, 
therefore, cheer you when you are good 
and, in turn, pass over your faults because 
they expect them. 
@ Be yourself, even if it hurts. 
@ When in doubt, say, “Play, maestro!” 


Program Preview 


For the week starting Friday, June 26 
Times are E.D.T., subject to change. 


Rapio 
38th Parallel—U.S.A. (Fri. 9 p.m. 


CBS). A documentary on the Korean war 
narrated by Will Rogers Jr. 

Youth Wants to Know (Sun. 1 p.m. 
NBC). Guests: Senators Everett M. Dirk- 
sen and Warren G. Magnuson. 

World Music Festivals (Sun. 2:30 p.m. 
CBS). “Sibelius Festival,” recorded in 
Finland. 

Best Plays (Sun. 8:30 p.m., NBC). 
The Farmer Takes a Wife, with John 
Forsythe, Joan Lorring. 

Railroad Hour (Mon. 8 p.m., NBC). 
The Man Without a Country, with Doro- 
thy Warenskjold and Gordon MacRae. 

Lux Summer Theater (Mon. 9 p.m. 
CBS). Jeanne Crain in One More Spring. 

Literary Greats (Tues. 8:45 p.m., 
ABC). Poets Dylan Thomas and Archibald 
MacLeish read from their own works. 


TELEVISION 


First Person (Fri. 8:30 p.m., NBC). 
Rod Steiger in Desert Café. 

Playhouse of Stars (Fri. 9 p.m., CBS). 
Skip Homeier in The Ledge. 

This Is Charles Laughton (Sat. 6:15 
p-m., CBS). Charles Lamb’s Dissertatio: 
upon Roast Pig. 

Mr. Wizard (Sat. 7 p.m., NBC). A 
good children’s show, with the accent on 
science, 

ABC Album (Sun. 7:30 p.m., ABC). 
Jet Fighter, with John Granger, Tige 
Andrews. 

Studio One (Mon. to p.m., CBS). 
Hurd Hatfield in Greed. 

Kraft TV Theater (Wed. 9 p.m., 
NBC). Jackie Cooper in The Die-Hard, 

Ford Theater (Thurs. 9:30 p.m., NBC). 
Ellen Drew in Birth of a Hero. 
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FULL-TIME POWER STEERING 





A superior feature available only from CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Guided by one finger on the steering wheel, a Chrysler-built car slashes through 


h ub-de ep ocean suri 


EXPLORING 
NEW WORLDS 
IN ENGINEERING 


y 
Wien you park or turn a Corner, Or 


drive through skittery sand 


you burn 
up muscular energy. The result Is 


tension and driving fatigue 


Now Chrysler engineers have 


taken the fatigue out of driving 


y ve harnessed hydraulic power 





to do 80% of the steering for you! 


Steering now is absolutely effort 
less' Your finger tip turns your car 


] 


wheel { 


with ease, even at a ¢ mmplete 


standstill. Parking is a look, a turn 


a st ainhte tnd up and you re in! 


What are the superior features of 


this exclusive Chrysler system 


Chrysler's revolutionary power 
stecring system reports for duty the 
moment vou start your engine. And 
it stays on the job every minute your 
engine runs! [t responds instantane 
ously unlike other devices, which 
do not go to work until the driver 
' 


has applied four or more pounds of 


steering pressure 


Phis is the only svstem that en 


ables vou to drive hour after hour 


without steering-wheel weariness 
So relaxing is Chrysler's all-the-time 
steering that many doctors now are 


willing to allow persons to drive who 


before could not stand the exertion 


Even the steering ratio has been 


greatly reduced, Other mechanisms 


require up to fire rotations of the 


a tough spot for any car to be in—except with full-time power steering 


» 


capers in tt j 1 ocean surf of Dayt 


steering wheel to turn through a full 
ur Che Chrysler system requires 
only three rhis means faster, sater 
steering than you can get with any 


other available system 


The Chrysler system also soaks up 
road shocks. Its hydraulic action 
helps hold your Car serenely on 
course — even if you drive over ruts 


wv suffer an une xpected blowout. 


Chrysler scientists, engineers, and 
technicians dé veloped and intro 
duced full-time power steering for 
passenger cars in 1951 — again proof 
that here you get the good things 


first. This Chrvsler “first” is anothe 


me ter . SO 


CREATIVE ENGINEERING THAT BRINGS YOU THE GOOD THINGS FIRST. A Chirysier- 










Florida. It demonstrates the handling ease 





ti first,’ now able on Imperial, Chryste 


example of engineering leadership 
that continually, year after year 
puts more value and worth into all 


Chrysler Corporation cars 


CHRYSLER 
CORPORATION 


PLYMOUTH, DODGE, DE SOTO, 
CHRYSLER & IMPERIAL CARS 


Dodge Trucks, Chrysler Marine & 
industria! Engines, Ollite Metal Powder 
Products, Mopor Parts & Accessories, 
Airtemp Heating, Air Conditioning, 
Retrigeration, and Cycleweld 

Cement Products. 


Aluminum is 


only four pounds 
of tiny metal flakes 
can cool a building 


This painter is about to make an amazing demonstration of 
heat reflectivity. Aluminum paint, containing only four pounds 
of Alcoa Aluminum, will easily cover the 2,000 square feet 
on this roof, completely hiding and protecting the surface 
beneath, and reduce the temperature inside as much as fifteen 
degrees on hot summer days! 

This ability of aluminum paint to hide, to protect, and to 
reflect challenged the imagination of scientists at Aluminum 
Research Laboratories more than thirty years ago. To learn 
to make these tiny, high-polished flakes of aluminum behave 
for the protection of man’s works has since required the full 
time of many Alcoa people. 


Alcoa is | 


Although Alcoa does not make paint, we have done more 
research on aluminum paint than any other maker of alumi- 
num pigments. Perfecting the pigments themselves. Develop- 
ing the paint vehicles that would carry the aluminum flakes 
properly. Testing samples, under fumes, heat, salt spray 

under laboratory conditions and at our Corrosion Test 
Stations throughout the world. These are reasons why it 
pays to look for the Alcoa trademark on the can of aluminum 
paint you buy. It.is your assurance that it contains the very 
best aluminum pigments. For your nearest Alcoa sales office, 
look under “‘Aluminum” in your classified directory. 





ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, Pittsburgh 19, Penna. 
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Thresholds and window sills of 
gleaming Alcoa Aluminum are 
standard in so many new homes 
today that all you need is a 
reminder of their lasting beauty. 


No plating to chip or peel when 
automobile trim and appoint- 
ments are bright, satin or color 
finish Alcoa Aluminum. Econ- 
omy for the motor maker, too! 


Strong and sturdy atop your 
house, your TV aerial of Alcoa 
Aluminum is insurance against 
rust stains or repairs. 


Strong screening of Alcoa Alumi- 
num will never rust or rot—or 
stain adjoining surfaces, It’s easy 
to install—lasts for years 
less than you'd expect. 


Costs 





SCIENCE 








° 
Diggers 

Plagued Villages. Early explorers told 
tall tales about fortified villages of agri- 
cultural Indians along the Missouri River. 
By the time the permanent white settlers 
flooded into Nebraska a few generations 
later. these people had almost vanished. 
Then the region was dominated by the 
fierce. nomadic Dakotas, a branch of the 
Sioux that had formerly been of minor 
importance. Archaeologists of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, racing to beat the great 
dams rising along the Missouri, have been 
excavating Indian sites on the river bot- 
toms. They now confirm the old tall tales. 

The thing that finished off the early 
agricultural Indians was smallpox. The vil- 
lagers along the river—the Mandans, Hi- 
datsa, Arikara, e¢ al.—held off nomadic 
enemies by means of their greater num- 
bers, their fortifications and their superior 
culture. But when the first whites brought 
smallpox, the Indians were especially vul- 
nerable. The plague swept through their 
densely built-up villages and killed most 
of their inhabitants. The Sioux were not 
hit as hard. When the disease appeared, 
the Sioux scattered, each family for itself, 
until the epidemic had subsided. Then, 
still strong, the nomads attacked the 
weakened villages and destroyed most of 
the survivors. 

This is an old story to frontier his- 
torians, but until recently archaeologists 
have not known how many Indians had 
settled in pre-smallpox days along the 
Missouri River. The Smithsonian men 
have already found the sites of 500 sizable 
fortified villages, some of them with 4oo 
lodges inside their walls. Had it not been 
for smallpox, the early settlers would have 
been tough adversaries for the wandering 
Sioux. 

Smallpox leaves no marks on the bones 
of its victims, but the diggers found one 
grisly relic of the pestilence. A frontier 
tule has it that the plague-stricken Indians 
tossed their dead into food storage pits. 
The diggers excavated such a pit and 
found jumbled skeletons in it. 

Celtic Queen. “The Greeks wrote all 
the histories,” says an academic proverb, 
“and gave themselves all the breaks.” 
During their peak, the Greeks described 
western Europe as inhabited chiefly by 
unseemly savages. This ancient triumph 
of propaganda was somewhat damaged re- 
cently when René Joffroy, professor of 
philosophy and an ardent archaeologist, 
dug into a Celtic tomb near Chatillon-sur- 
Seine in eastern France. 

Jofiroy had long suspected that there 
might be tombs in his neighborhood, but 
for years he could find no trace of one. 
This year he came across some stones 
plowed up by farmers, and his practiced 
eye told him that they were the lower 
layer of a Celtic burial mound about 40 
yards in diameter. The rest of the mound, 
he thinks, was probably used by invading 
Romans to build a nearby road. 

He organized a digging party and cut a 
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trench. In the center of the base of the 
mound, he found a caved-in shaft three 
yards in diameter. As the dirt that had 
jallen into it was carefully scratched away, 
treasure after treasure came to light. 

First came an enormous bronze “crater” 
(vase) weighing 350 Ibs, On its handles 
were busts of gorgons intertwined with 
snakes. There were also sculptured horse- 
men, chariots and foot soldiers. The cra- 
ter is probably Greek, but its conical lid 
with the statue of a robed woman is 
more archaic. 

With the crater were bronze basins and 
four chariot wheels with bronze-covered 
hubs and iron rims. Of the chariot itself 
little remained, but among the bronze or- 
naments from its vanished sides lay the 
delicate skeleton of a young woman. She 


must have been (or been loved by) a per- 
son of high position, for on her head was 
a golden diadem weighing more than a 
pound, with beautifully modeled winged 
horses and lions’ paws. Professor Joffroy 
does not think the crown was of local 
manufacture, but he has no idea where it 
was made. 

The Celtic queen (or princess, or priest- 
ess or high courtesan) must have been a 
gorgeous sight as she lay in death in her 
chariot. Around her neck was a collar of 
tubular bronze. On her breast were 
brooches and necklaces set with amber 
and stones. She wore bracelets of amber 
and anklets of hollow bronze. 

Professor Joffroy believes that the hon- 
ored young woman died about 2,500 years 
ago, while the Greeks were fighting their 
Persian wars and when Rome was still 
a struggling young republic. The lady's 
people were Celts of the late Hallstatt 
(first iron) Age. In culture they did not 
rival the Greeks, but they certainly were 
not the dark primitives that Greek his- 
torians maligned. 


Earliest Humanoids. In Algeria, Pale- 
ontologist Camille Arambourg of France's 
National Museum of Natural History 
stumbled across dim traces of primeval 
man. He was digging into a rich deposit 
of animal bones between the cities of 
Constantine and Sétif when he found some 
peculiar stones. They were about the size 
of a man’s fist. smooth and rounded on 
one side and cut into rough facets on the 
other. At first he thought they were nat- 
ural accidents, but when he found 300 of 
them in one small area. he decided that no 
accident could have brought them togeth- 
er. Geologists backed him up; the odd 
stones, they said. had been shaped artifi- 
cially, not by natural forces. 

Similar stones, probably held in the 
hand and used as crude axes or hammers, 
have been found elsewhere in Africa, but 
they are always accompanied by other 
kinds of stone implements. Arambourg 





Smithsonian Institution 


FortiFiep INDIAN SETTLEMENT (UNEARTHED IN NortH DAKOTA) 
Tall tales were confirmed. 


concluded that the stones he found were 
made by an extremely primitive “human- 
oid” whose dim wits had discovered only 
this one item of stone-working technology. 

No bones of the creature were found, 
so Arambourg cannot say what type he 
belonged to. Certainly he lived a long 
time ago. The animal bones associated 
with the fist-axes were of long extinct 
animals, including the stylohipparion (a 
primitive horse) and the libytherium (a 
short-necked giraffe). Arambourg thinks 
that these animals are about one million 
years old. 

In those days, he says. Algeria had a 
humid tropical climate like modern Cen- 
tral Africa. The dry hillside where the 
bones were hidden was a lake shore then, 
swarming with large and dangerous ani- 
mals, Among them slunk the weak human- 
oids, armed with the first of the weap- 
ons that man had created. Perhaps they 
killed a few of the animals, Perhaps. like 
hyenas, they scavenged the kills of the 
powerful carnivora, using their fist-axes to 
crack the bones for the marrow inside. 
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Which dt of the countrys 
should you smoke '? 











leading 27 cigarettes 


Let’s face the smoking situation squarely! Everybody doesn’t like the same 
cigarette—the same cigarette doesn’t like everybody ... If you’re looking for pleasure, 
plus the greatest health protection ever developed, this may help you find it! 


the allegiance of most of the estimated 
63,000,000 cigarette smokers. 


i THIS COUNTRY, 27 different brands share 


They are pretty good cigarettes, too. 
Each has its own individual appeal, its own 
tobacco blend, its own taste and aroma. 


But of all these 27 brands, there is ONE 

which in impartial tests proved to give 

sensitive smokers far greater health 

protection than any of the others. 
This cigarette is KENT with the “Micro- 
nite’’* Filter—undoubtedly the greatest fil- 
ter development in cigarette history —and 
the only question is whether KENT is 
right for you. 


Are you 1 of the 21,000,000? 


Published medical reports tell us that at 
least one third of this country's smokers are 
“sensitive smokers.” That is to say—there 
are about 21,000,000 smokers who love a 
but are unduly sensitive to 
They 


good smoke 
the nicotine and tars in tobacco 
really NEED real health protection, 


What do we mean by real health pro- 
tection? 

We mean taking enough irritants out of 
tobacco smoke to protect sensitive smokers. 
And there's only one way to do that. Just 
making a cigarette longer won't do it... 
neither will an inefficient filter. It takes a 
filter so effective that it will trap even tiny 
particles of nicotine and tars. 

So, by real health protection, we mean @ 
cigarette with a filler that really filters! 

We mean KENT—the one cigarette you 
should smoke if you have the dry mouth, 
the “sandpaper” throat, the stale-and-edgy 
feeling. or any of the other symptoms of 
tobacco sensitivity. 


KENT with the Micronite Filter 


In impartial scientific tests against 26 other 
brands, KENT smoke proved to have far 
less irritants than any other cigarette of 
any kind. 


Kent 


Even more important: KENT with the 
Micronite Filter removes up lo 7 times more 
nicotine and tars than other filter cigarettes. 


And that’s not all KENT is proving. 


In an exhaustive and continuing series 
of chemical and physiological tests—con- 
ducted both in the P. Lorillard laboratories 
and by independent research scientists— 
KENT is providing additional convincing 
evidence of health protection. 


These findings—which show the effects 
of various types of cigarettes on the human 
system, and put KENT in a class all by 
itself where health protection is concerned— 
have been made available to doctors. 


The secret of it all 


Dissatisfied with the plain cellulose, crepe 
paper or cotton “‘stuffing” used in ordinary 
filter cigarettes, P. Lorillard developed the 
Micronite Filter. It is made of the same 
filtering material used in atomic energy 
plants to purify the air of microscopic im- 
purities, 


They adapted this material fora cigarette 
filter—a filter so fine it removes nicotine 
and tar particles as small as 2/10,000 of a 
millimeter. It is by far the most effective 
filter ever developed to remove the irritants 
from cigarette smoke. 


And yet here’s the wonderful thing! 
The flavor stays in 


With all this health protection, KENT 
with the Micronite Filter still retains the 
mild yet full flavor of KENT’s rich, fine 
tobaccos—tobaccos which have been ex- 
pertly blended for KENT by the world's 
foremost blending specialists. KENT iseasy 
on the draw, too—and gives you the most 
refreshing, cleanest-tasting smoke you ever 
enjoyed. 


You should try KENT 


If you think you are sensitive to nicotine 
and tars, you owe it to your health, and to 


your sense of pleasure to try KENT with 
the Micronite Filter. But to be fair to your- 
self, and to KENT, give it a fair test. Get 
a carton and try smoking KENT for a 
week or more. 

We think —in fact weknow—that KENT 
with the Micronite Filter will prove to be 
the answer to the vital question you're 
probably asking yourself this minute: 

“Which 1 of the leading 27 cigarettes should 
I smoke?" 


“Eye witness" proof seen by millions! 


Millions of health-conscious smokers across 
the country are seeing on KENT's television 
show, “The Web,” this proof of the far greater 
filtering effectiveness of KENT’s miraculous 
Micronite Filter over ordinary filters: 








Smoke from another filter cigarette and from 
KENT with the Micronite Filter is drawn 
into two separate tumblers and permitted to 
stand to allow nicotine and tar particles in 
the smoke to settle. 





Irritants in the smoke from the other filter 
cigarette leave a dark, ugly stain, but from 
KENT with the Micronite Filter there is 
hardly a trace of discoloration. 


#PATENT APPLIED FOR 


©1953 PF. LORILLARD CO 


cigarettes with exclusive “Micronite” Filter 


takes out up to 7 times more nicotine and tars—leaves in full, rich tobacco flavor. 
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How would 
you paint 


This is a porous stucco surface. How would 
you give it a hard, opaque, durable finish? 


HE answer is Gold Bond Craftco Cement 

Paint. It actually locks itself into the wall 
. .. does not peel or blister. Craftco is a long- 
lasting, low-cost paint for all porous stucco and 
masonry surfaces, interior or exterior, Ideal for 
basement walls. (In white and 10 colors.) 
There's a Gold Bond Paint to cover every type 
of masonry wall... porous or dense, new or 
old, painted or unpainted, interior or exterior! 


For brick and concrete and other dense 
masonry use Gold Bond Craftone, It gives 
a pleasing matte finish—free from gloss 
and “shines”. 


For very porous cinder blocks, apply 
Gold Bond Craftite Masonry Coater (white 
only) to keep water out. If color is 
desired, use Gold Bond Crafico Cement 
Paint for second coat. 


For old, cracked or scaly masonry walls, 
use Gold Bond Craftcoater. Primes and 
resurfaces. Frequently saves cost of sand- 
blasting. Rough, tough, elastic. 


Available at leading paint, hardware, 
lumber and building material dealers, 


(Free Gold Bond Masonry 
Painting Handbook will be 
mailed to you upon request.) 





NATIONAL GYPSUM CO. BUFFALO 2, N. Y. 


West of the Rockies, ask for Wesco Paints, prod- 
ucts of Wesco Waterpaints, Inc., a subsidiary of 
National Gypsum Company. 


Gold Bond 


MASONRY 


PAINTS 
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Three in One 


1 believe in God the Father Almighty 
. . «And in Jesus Christ, his only Son, our 
Lord. . .1 believe in the Holy Ghost... 


Thus the Apostles’ Creed states the 
orthodox Christian concept of God. In 
this untheological age, how many Ameri- 
cans believe in the doctrine of the Trinity? 

The answer, according to a survey of 
U.S. adults (including Jews), published in 
the current issue of the Catholic Digest, 
is a surprising 89%. This is only 10% less 
than the number who believe in God, ac- 
cording to another Digest survey published 
last November. “Some persons,” com- 
ments the Digest, “might have been in- 
clined to play down the significance of 
the first report . . . because of the variety 
of meanings that might be attached to the 
name God. But they would have a hard 
time trying to discount the fact that nearly 
90% of them state a definite belief as to 
exactly what God is. . .” 

Ninety-eight percent of those who gave 
their “religious preference” as Catholicism 
said they believed in the Trinity. Baptists 
were a close second, with 95%. Then came 
Lutherans 93%, Methodists 90, Presby- 
terians and Episcopalians 89%. The com- 
bined percentage for all Protestants in the 
survey: 91%. 


Buried or Cremated? 


The dead sometimes get in the way. 
The editors of the Paris weekly Le Fi- 
garo Littéraire recently called attention to 
the large area of French land occupied by 
cemeteries. The British, said the maga- 
zine, often use cremation as an alterna- 
tive to cemeteries, but the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, which has a good bit to say 
about French burial practices, is stead- 
fastly opposed to it.* Then the weekly 
asked some distinguished French intellec- 
tuals: 1) Should the church permit cre- 
mation? 2) Would you rather be cremat- 
ed or buried? 

Only one man, Author Jean Schlum- 
berger, came out in favor of cremation. 
His reason: “To leave the body of some- 
one you love to rot . . . seems so horrible 
that I should much prefer the cold but 
short ceremony of the crematory.” 

For the rest, a few thought the church 
should permit cremation, but for himself 
each preferred an old-fashioned burial. 
Sample reasons: 

Poet Francis Ponge: “Long live the 
agile and glossy worm, the agent of time, 
clothed in energy from the food of our 
bodies!” 

Novelist Marcel Jouhandeau: “[{In a 
decision like this], only one thing really 
matters. That is tradition. I was born in 
the tradition of the Catholic religion ... 





* In a letter to the weekly, a Catholic priest 
quickly pointed out that the church forbids 
cremation, not because it interferes with the 
resurrection of the body (which would involve 
a denial of the omnipotence of God), but be- 
cause burial is sanctioned by long church usage 





and I am resigned, therefore, to being 
liturgically devoured by worms. Similar- 
ly, if I had died at Athens, in the sth 
century before Christ, I should have been 
quite pleased to burn up on the funeral 
pyre. Even today. at Delhi, I would hap- 
pily be put to ashes, with the exception 
of my navel, which I would voluntarily 
bequeath. Forgive me for not revealing 
to whom.” 

Poet Paul Claudel: “I believe that I 
shall have the strength to turn down the 
seductive prospect of cremation. The ques- 
tion reminds me of the story about a 
British statesman whose mother-in-law 
had died in Argentina. He received a ca- 
ble asking what should be done with the 
body—‘Bury her or cremate her?’ He 
cabled back: ‘Both. Take no chances.’ ” 





Maurice Miller 
PRESIDENT BEHNKEN 
"God does not need great numbers.” 


Union v. Unity 


Many denominations convene each 
year; the hard-headed, Bible-centered 
Lutherans of the Missouri Synod (mem- 
bership: almost 2.000.000) meet only once 
in three years, and do a thorough job of 
it then. Last week they assembled in 
Houston for ten days of reports and plans. 

One of the first things they did was to 
re-elect the Rev. John W. Behnken, 69, a 
veteran of 18 years in the job, as presi- 
dent of the Missouri Synod for another 
three years. Silver-haired President Behn- 
ken delivered an acceptance speech in 
which he spoke some pointed words about 
church union: 

“There have been some people who 
have urged that the Lutheran Church- 
Missouri Synod link up with other church 
bodies in order to have the strength of 
greater numbers. You hear the argument 
again and again that then there would be 
greater financial strength, or that you 
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NOWSLA deluxe %hp. Nir Conditioner at a /2hp. price! 


The stuffhing new 








NEW! EXCLUSIVE 
1-DIAL CONTROL! 
At last—an air condi- 
; tioner that’s really 
RXKKi wees simple to operate! No 
. tricky double dials- 

it's automatic! Just set 
dial to 1) full-power 
cooling, 2) night cool- 
ing, 3) outdoor air 
mixed with cool, 4) 
fresh air circulation, 

stale air exhaust. 








Servel’s stunning Room Air Conditioners in Mahogany or Blond finishes, with ivory 
grilles and anodized gold trim —to match any color scheme! 

NEW! 50% MORE COOLING POWER NEW! AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE 

at no extra cost! Servel’s 34 H.P. model REGULATOR! Servel’s built-in thermo- 


eosts you no more than ordinary }2H.P. stat keeps room at even temperature! 
air conditioners! Keeps you cool on hot- — Never over or under-cools! Optional on 
test days, when undersize units fail! See 34 H.P. model —standard on 1 HP. model. 
Seownl’s wie , é ' : nae ; > ‘ 

Servel’s new 1 H.P. model too! NO-DRAFT GRILLES! Adjustable grilles 


NEW! SUPER.QUIET COOLING sys. keep your room uniformly cool—pre- 
TEM! Sound-absorbing cushion, plus ex. vent chilly drafts! 

tra sound-insulating wall, keep Servel 5-YEAR WARRANTY on Servel’s her- 
quiet as a whisper! metically sealed cooling system! AC only. 


4 H.P. model in Bland or Mahogany finish 


> a 


See your Servel dealer now! 


SERVEL’S 8 YEAR ‘ROUND 
ADVANTAGES 
COOLS your rooms! 
DEHUMIDIFIES the air! 
FILTERS out pollen, dust! 





eee eee 


let on the comforts and health benefits of 
Servel Room Air Conditioners, Write to- 
day! Servel Inc., Dept, 1-0, Evansville 20, 


NEW! SPECIAL 
“NICHT TURN- 
DOWN”! The per- 


fect reduced-power 


CLEANS air of soot, dirt! cocliak ‘for uaodor: Indiana, : 
pai be roar . 

EXPELS smoke, stale air! aiely warm nights! «wane ° 

ou sleep in cool + 

VENTILATES year ‘round! comfort the night * ADDRESS : 
P ; through=never wake = * R : 

CIRCULATES outside air! up chilled! * city ‘ ZONE STATE . 
DEADENS outside noise! . if 
s ~ . MOS eeeeoeaoaosnenvnaegneo0e0e0008e . 





v 
SERVEL—THE NAME TO WATCH FOR GREAT ADVANCES IN REFRIGERATION AND AIR CONDITIONING! 
+ =] re" 
} c.f RR | | 
Refrigerators Home Freezers | Room Air Conditioners | All-Year Air Conditioning Systems t “Electric Wonderbar™ | Water Heaters 
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Why going places is twice the fun 


and half the work...in a DESOTO 


Mukea long look at this ear, See how And that’s not all about that hood. — half the usual pedal pressure, This car, 
Tteck and graceful it is, how it hugs Under it is the world’s most powerful vou'll find, almost drives itself! And 
the highway. Its appearance is an in engine design, the 160 h.p. Fire Dome — ask about De Sote Airtemp Air Con- 
vitation: it looks like fun to drive. V.8. Turn the kev and try it. [ts great ditioning. Keeps you cool, fresh, com- 
No false clue, this! Just step inside — power gives you a new feeling of free fortable—no matter what the climate. 
a De Sote. You'll find extra room to dom, a new exhilaration! And Full Sounds like driving is fun again? 
stretch out in, chair-level seats to Power Steering! It does 80% of the Try a Fire Dome V-8 or Powermaster 
relax in, and a better, safer view over work of turning and parking! And Six soon, and see! 
a hood that slopes out of your way. Power Brakes! They stop vou with De Soto Division, Chrysler Corp. 





DE SOTO-PLYMOUTH Dealers present GROUCHO MARX in “You Bet Your Life” every week on both RADIO and TV...NBC networks. 
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could make greater and more effective 
impacts on the community or the nation 
or the world, 

“It is not wrong to seek union with 
other church bodies, but this can be done 
only on the basis of genuine doctrinal 
unity . . . God does not need great num- 
bers. It is better to stand alone and re- 
main small in numbers, but have God on 
your side, than to be linked up with 
many church bodies to have great num- 
bers but to have offended God.” 


Cure for the Virus 


Priests preached no sermons last Sun- 
day in the Roman Catholic diocese of 
Raleigh, N.C. Instead, they read a letter 
from Bishop Vincent S. Waters ending in 
one stroke all racial segregation in the 
Catholic churches of his diocese. 

“Let me state here as emphatically as I 
can,” wrote Virginia-born Bishop Waters, 








Religious News Service 
BisHop WATERS 
Few people came to Mass. 


“that there is no segregation of races to be 
tolerated in any Catholic church in the 
diocese of Raleigh. The pastors are charged 
with the carrying out of this teaching and 
shall tolerate nothing to the contrary... 
Equal rights are accorded, therefore, to 
every race... and within the church 
building itself everyone is given the privi- 
lege to sit or kneel wherever he desires... 
I am not unmindful, as a Southerner, of 
the force of this virus of prejudice among 
some persons in the South, as well as in 
the North. I know, however, that there is 
a cure for this virus, and that is our faith.” 

Bishop Waters’ first blow against segre- 
gation was his order that the two Catholic 
churches of Newton Grove, N.C., one 
white, one Negro, merge their congrega- 
tions last month (Time, June 8). On none 
of the four Sundays since the bishop's 
order have more than 84 of the combined 
congregation of 440 turned up for Sun- 
day Mass. But the bishop is confident 
that it is just a question of time. 
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Make Summer Pay with 
Frigidaire Air Conditioning 


etter) eee 





Before Frigidaire. Business slumps as sultry After Frigidaire. More store traffic, larger 
summer weather makes shoppers uncomfort- orders when Frigidaire Air Conditioning pro- 
able, employees inattentive! vides real shopping comfort. 


For every business —facts prove 
Frigidaire is an investment 
toward bigger profits 


Before and after records prove over and 
over again that sales, production, efficiency, 
accuracy increase when Frigidaire Air Con- 
ditioning is installed. It quickly pays for 
itself and then goes on to build your profit 
picture for years to come! 


4-Way Air Distribution at no Extra Cost 


Eliminates costly duct work, special grilles. 
Exclusive Multipath Cooling Unit. Large 
cleanable-type filter. Powered by XD Meter- 
Miser Compressor, warranted for 5 years. 
Easy terms. Find your Frigidaire Air Con- 





ditioning Dealer in the Yellow Pages of your 





Compact Self-Contained Units in 3, phone book. Or write: Frigidaire, Dayton 1, 
5, 7!2-ton capacities, May be install- > eee Deape 2 
ed in multiples to cool larger areas. Ohio. In Canada, Toronto 13, Ontario. 


Frigidaire Air Conditioners 


WAS Mie BUILT AND BACKED BY GENERAL MOTORS 


Frigidaire has the most complete line of air conditioning 
and refrigeration products in the industry. 
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Who's been using 
my razor? 


(or the call of the wild!) 


A wife is a good thing to have around 
the house. 

But at times she can be the most irri- 
tating form of life. 

When the girl o’ your dreams secret] 
uses your razor to shave her legs, she’ 
leave it sharp as a butter knife. 

It comes as a surprise when your blade 
removes the lather, but leaves your every 
bristle healthy and unbowed, 

Screams of rage are useless, Murder- 
ing your wife is unlawful. To preserve 
your sanity, there’s only one thing to do 
... try gleaming Su.ver Star blades. 

Made of finer Swedish steel by the ex- 
clusive Duridium process, they're sharper 
and hold both edges longer. 

Used mostly by successful executives, 
men who can afford the best, they're bet- 
ter made... and who knows, they may 
even stand up to a wife. 

Why not ask the little lady to buy a 
pack of superior double-edge Siver 
Sran blades for you? You might as well 
face it, she'll use ‘em too! (20 blades 98¢) 
American Safety Razor Corporation. 


PRECISION PRODUCTS 
Stlver /STAR 


PO [ZO 
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Beyond the Flag 


Sim Iness of the University of South- 
ern California is an amiable young fellow 
of awesome proportions: 6 ft. 6 in., 250 
Ibs. Standing in the discus circle at the 
N.C.A.A. championships last week, Iness 
prepared for his final toss. Some 15,000 
pairs of eyes were on him as he mopped 
his brow, pursed his lips, frowned, 
crouched, then went into his spin. 

Downfield, 186 ft. 11 in. away, a little 
red flag fluttered beckoningly. It marked 
the world record. 

For more than a year, in the Olympics 
and in U.S. competition, Sim Iness had 
come tantalizingly close to the record. 
This time he got the plate-shaped discus 
off powerfully and easily. High and far it 
spun, then came down with a clunk—on 
the far side of the little red flag. Excited 
officials pegged the spot, then made a care- 
ful measurement: 190 ft. % in., more than 
3 ft. farther than the world record set in 
1949 by Minnesota’s Fortune Gordien. 

Sim Iness jubilantly tossed his towel in 
the air. But he was frankly a little sur- 
prised by his heave: “The discus left my 
hand so easy I didn’t figure it was going 
very far. I never spun harder, but I didn't 
even finish with a grunt.” 

Other intercollegiate record-breakers 
at the Lincoln, Neb. meet: 

@ Kansas University Miler Wes Santee, 
who whipped the field by 25 yds. with a 
sparkling 4:03.7 race, just 1.3 sec. slower 
than the American record he set fortnight 
ago (Time, June 15). 

@ Southern California Shotputter Parry 
O'Brien, who heaved the 16-lb. ball 58 ft. 
74 in., breaking his own N.C.A.A. record, 
but falling seven and one-eighth inches 
short of his own world record. 


"The Greatest Crew" 


Not since the Olympics at Helsinki last 
summer, when they whipped the Russians 
in the final quarter mile, had Navy’s un- 
defeated crew faced such a challenge. 
Navy, sprint champions of the East at 
2,000 meters, faced the rangy oarsmen of 
the University of Washington, undefeated 
this season and determined to revenge 
their poor showing in last year’s Olympic 
trials. Moreover, the three-mile distance 
of the Syracuse Regatta was made to 
order for long-ranging Washington, while 
Navy had not raced beyond a mile and 
three quarters all season. Posted conspic- 
uously in the Washington boathouse was 
the sign: “Sink the Navy.” 

Although there were nine other varsity 
crews in the championship race, the ma- 
jority of the crowd of 18,000 which lined 
the banks of Lake Onondaga had eyes 
only for Navy and Washington. At the 
referee’s shout of “Ready all. . . Row!”, 
Navy spurted off at 4o strokes a minute. 
The fast start gave Navy a slim lead over 
Washington at the half-mile mark. By 
then, following the pre-race instructions 
of its canny Coach Rusty Callow, Navy 
began to save strength, switched to a long, 





Mark Kauffman—Lire 
Discus THROWER INEss 


Frown, crouch, swing—and clunk. 





easy 28-stroke-a-minute beat, to have 
plenty left for a finish sprint. 

At the two-mile mark, it was Navy, 
Cornell and Washington, with a bare 
length separating the first from the third 
shell. Half a mile from the finish, Wash- 
ington made its bid. Pouring on the pow- 
er, the Huskies sprinted past Cornell and 
began to crowd Navy. But Navy was 
ready. Upping stroke to 39, Navy met the 
challenge, then crushed it and slowly 
pulled away. 

At the finish, it was Navy by more than 
a length; it meant the intercollegiate title 
and Navy's 2oth straight victory, longest 
undefeated record in rowing history. A 
surprisingly strong Cornell crew nipped 
Washington for second place. After the 


BASEBALL'S BIG TEN 


The major-league leaders after 
ten weeks of play: 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Team: Milwaukee (by 24 games) 
Pitcher: Surkont, Milwaukee (9-1) 
Batter: Schoendienst, St. L. (.344) 
Runs Batted In: Campanella, 
Brooklyn (62) 
Home Runs: Mathews, Mil. (20) 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Team: New York (by 114 games) 
Pitcher: Lopat, New York (8-0) 
Batter: Vernon, Washington (.333) 
Runs Batted In: Mantle, 

New York (51) 
Home Runs: Zernial, Phila. (18) 
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NEW KIND OF SEERSUCKER SUIT 
WASHES WITHOUT LOSING ITS PRESS 


The seersucker is just about the coolest 
summer suit that has ever been made. Now 
it is available in a new form, in a combi- 
nation of 60% “Orlon” and 40% cotton. 
You can wear it time and again without 
its losing its press. You can wash it, take 
it out of the machine before the spin-dry 
cycle and hang it up while it’s still wet— 


Du Pont makes fibers, does not make fabrics or garments, 
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it will dry with the press still in! It's ready 
to wear as Is, or you may want to give it 
a final touch with a cool iron. 

While the supply of seersuckers, cords 
and tropicals of “Orlon”™ acrylic fiber is 
greater this vear than last, it is. still 
limited. So shop now while your favorite 


store still has a wide selection. 







“Orlon” is Du Pont’s trade-mark for its acrylic fiber 





One of Dy Pont's 
modern-living fibers 








HEALTH-GUARD 


Filter Makes 
VICEROY 


Better for 
Your Health 























Here's the Secret! 
The Revolutionary New 


VICEROY 
HEALTH-GUARD 
FILTER 


20,000 tiny Filter Traps 
Protect Your Health! 
Youcan see the HEALTH- 
GUARD filter discolor 
from nicotine and tars 
which otherwise might be 
drawn into your mouth, 

throat or lungs! 

For greater smoking 
pleasure—for greater 
health protection, get 
VICEROYS with the 
HEALTH-GUARD 

filter—today! 






Only a penny 
‘than brands 
without filters. Vic E ROY 
Filter Tip 


CIGARETTEs 
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Coacu CALLow & Navy OaRSMEN 
print—and away. 


Spurt, save 


race, Navy Coach Callow, 62, dean of U.S. 
crew coaches, handed his team an acco- 
lade: “The greatest I have ever coached.” 
It was Callow’s hail & farewell to an 
eight-man crew of seniors. Same day, his 
junior varsity crew, on which Navy must 
build next year, lost to Washington's j.v. 
by six lengths. 


The Dancing Master 

Carl (“Bobo”) Olson is a lean (5 ft. 
10} in.) and hungry-looking middleweight 
(160 Ibs.), who learned to defend himself 
in the tough Kaliki section of Honolulu, 
where street-fighting is a normal pastime. 
Paddy Young is a stocky (5 ft. 8 in.) 
middleweight, who learned his punching 
as a stevedore on Manhattan’s rough & 
tumble waterfront. 

At Madison Square Garden last week, 
the ex-street fighter and the ex-stevedore, 
both now 24 and duly coached and pol- 
ished in Marquis of Queensberry niceties, 
met for the American middleweight cham- 
pionship, a title which has been vacant 
since Sugar Ray Robinson retired. Also at 
stake: a world title bout with European 
Champion Randy Turpin in August. 
Punching Paddy Young’s campaign plan 
was simple: bore in swinging for a knock- 
out. Bobo Olson, a far fancier fighter, fig- 
ured to win on points. 

Bobo quickly proved that he is one of 
the best dancing masters of the modern 
ring. Circling in a leftward two-step to 
avoid Paddy Young's sharp left hook, 
feinting, bobbing and weaving. he made 
Paddy miss more often than he hit. Mean- 
while, from Bobo’s own rights and lefts 
came a tattoo of light, flicking jabs, hooks, 
crosses, counters and slaps. 

In the eighth round, confidently care- 
less. Bobo caught one of Paddy's wild 
hooks flush in the face and faltered. But 
he recovered and went back to the busi- 
ness of demolishing Paddy with a barrage 
of flicks. Sturdy Paddy Young did not go 


lown, but he seemed to grow perceptibly 
yIder and slower. 

In the 15th round, a ringside reporter 
for the New York Herald Tribune de- 
voted himself to counting Bobo’s punches: 
117 in three minutes. Cut and bleeding, 
Paddy Young stayed gamely on his feet. 
But at the bell, Paddy raised Bobo’s 
gloved hand in the air before the referee 
had a chance to do so. “Why not?” 
Young mumbled later. “By then, everyone 
knew he was the champ.” 


Scoreboard 


@ In London, America’s top-ranking ten- 
nis player, 39-year-old Gardnar Mulloy 
angrily hurled his racket at a linesman 
and stormed off the Queens Club court 
after he was beaten, 6-8, 7-5, 8-6, by 
Australian Rex Hartwig, an unseeded 
player, in the London tennis tournament. 
Fumed Mulloy: “I should have won. I 
was robbed.”"* 

@ In New York, Yankee Johnny Mize 
became the 93rd player in major-league 
history to hit safely 2,000 times. The only 
other members of the 2,000-hit club in 
active service: Stan Musial of the St. 
Louis Cardinals, Bob Elliott of the Chi- 
cago White Sox. 

@In Boston, during a_ seventh-inning 
bombardment of the last-place Detroit 
Tigers, the Red Sox 1) scored 17 runs, 
three of them by Catcher Sammy White, 
2) clouted 14 hits, three of them by Left- 
fielder Gene Stephens, to set four modern 
baseball records for hits & runs in a single 
inning. Boston’s winning score: 23 to 3. 
@At Kings Point, N.Y., Harvard's 
Charles S. Hoppin and James Nathanson 
breezed off with the national intercollegi- 
ate dinghy sailing trophy for the second 
straight year. 





lo which the London Daily Mirror retorted 
It’s a game, Mulloy, It’s a game. Games are 
meant to be for fun. Games are played for 
pleasure 
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lil ws 
You're invited to be part of ’ 
‘ THE BOOM WITH A FUTURE ~~ 


| 


From Trenton to Wilmington, along both sides of 
the Delaware River, is the industrial empire 
called Delaware Valley, U.S.A. 

There’s a boom in the Delaware Valley. A big 
exciting and healthy expansion, built solidly on the 
,’s most basic operations. Steel, oil, chemicals 
ong the scores of varied industries now spend- 
reds of millions of dollars on new plants and 
s in this great river Valley. And in the 
train of so gigantic an investment, new communities 
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are springing up on the rolling farmlands that now 
are growing crops of homes 
In the next seven pages/leading Delaware Valley 
organizations interpret this significant industrial 
tivity which is taking place in their front yard. 
is room, they point out, for many more industries, 
services, and peoplé than are already here 
this way. They know the cultural, histori 
ational and scerfic facilities for living-the good Life in 
their Valley—and they invite yo share them. 





























FAIRLESS WORKS of United 
States Steel typifies the remark- 
able industrial development of 
the Delaware Valley. At Morris- 
ville, Pa., across from Trenton, 
this is the largest fully integrated 
steel mill ever to be built at one 
time, an investment of $400.000,- 
000 in America’s future. About 
6,000 people will be employed. 
Ore will come in by ship—steel 
products will go out by ship. 


, Sronton. ; 


Amazing river 
... it will help make 


America’s dreams come true 


Better living, more jobs, increased world trade, greater national 
prosperity and security—all these riches are carried by the 
broad waters of the Delaware River. Nature created this ocean 
highway leading to the far corners of the earth—man can 
deepen it to serve the largest ships and multiply its value to 
America a thousandfold. ‘Today, the Delaware Valley is the 
center of one of the world’s heaviest concentrations of popula- 
tion and production—a 300-mile circle that takes in one-third 
of the total U.S. population. Some 8,000 manufacturing plants 
are located on the Delaware. More than two billion dollars is 
now being privately spent there for industrial expansion. Up 
the Delaware come vital raw materials—down the Delaware 
and out to sea go the fruits of America’s industrial know-how. 


Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes said: ‘A river is a treasure.” 


UNITED STATES STEEL Sadly, the Delaware is a treasure that America should cherish. 


Ly the rive 


it could tell you of clipper ships sail- 
ing to Atlantic docks before the turn 
of the century ... how they have given 
way to the super-tankers of today, to 
the massive refinery equipment that 
turns crude oil into products that 
lubricate the Delaware Valley's ma- 
chines. fuel its cars and trucks, heat its 
people’s homes, provide chemicals, 
waxes, and hundreds of the other 
things used by its industries in the 
manufacture of the nation’s goods. 


From this hub go ships and pipe 
lines carrying Atlantic products to 
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other parts of our country and to other 
nations of the world. 

Today, Atlantic has expanded far 
beyond the valley. It has found oil 
fields, added refining facilities, water 
terminals, and bulk plants in other 
areas, 

Atlantic service stations dot the 
eastern seaboard. Atlantic is now a 
group of 21,000 people, working at 
home and abroad. 

But it all began here in the valley. 
And if the river could talk, it could 
tell you of the dynamic activity now 





going on as Atlantic prepares to serve 
new industries in the valley, as well as 
those afield, with the same competence 


that has become an Atlantic tradition. 


The Atlantic Refining Company 


Incorporated 1870 
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For complete information on available 


siles and buildings, labor, power, water, 
and nearby markets, write to our Indus- 
trial Department, Room 204, Pennsylvania 
Station—30th St, Philadelphia 4, Pa 
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of the Nation’s Best Rail, Sea and 
Highway Transportation Network 


Here you'll find main line rail service—North, East, 
South and West—modern ports with more than 23 
miles of pier-side dockage—and a network of finest 
highways and secondary roads. 


Yet millions more are now being spent to make Dela- 
ware Valley transportation even better. The Pennsy]- 
vania Railroad is modernizing and expanding its great 
freight yard at Morrisville, Pa. The Pennsylvania 
Turnpike is being extended to join the New Jersey 
Turnpike. And up and down the Delaware River, new 
piers for ore, coal and general freight are increasing 
the capacity of America’s fastest growing port. 


Good transportation helped build the industrial empire 
that is now called Delaware Valley, U.S.A. — and 
even better transportation will help keep it growing. 
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Investment Banking is indispensable to the economic development 
of our country in bringing together those with funds to invest and those in 
need of capital. 

Drexel & Co., investment bankers since 1838, have acquired 115 years of 
nation-wide experience in the financing of America’s railroads, public utilities 
and industrial enterprises as well as states, municipalities, turnpike and other 
public authorities. This valuable experience continues to make an important 
contribution to the rapid expansion now taking place in the Delaware Valley. 

We cordially welcome newcomers to the Valley and offer them the 
services which we have provided nationally for more than a century. 


DREXEL & CO. 


Members New York and Philadel phia-Baltimore Stock Exchanges* American Stock Exchange (Assoc. ; 


1500 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 1 
14 Wall Street, New York 5 


Underwriters and Distributors of Securities + Financial and Investment Advisors to Corporations and I ndividuals 





GROWTH is our business 


Businessmen of vision and imagination call it one of the greatest indus- 
trial developments in the history of our country. They speak of the 
hundreds of millions of dollars which will be spent in the Greater Phila- 

delphia Area to build needed factories, homes, schools and utility facilities. 


They will find the banking institutions of the Delaware Valley equal to 
the challenge of this great industrial area of Trenton, Philadelphia, 
Camden and Wilmington—a district long called “The Workshop of the 
World.” They will find the area well served by sound and long-established 
banks, many of them correspondents of The Pennsylvania Company. 


The Pennsylvania Company is ready too. Since 1812 we have been keep- 
ing pace with the banking needs of this great productive area. Today our 
twenty-four offices provide the community with unequaled bank coverage. 


Our services to correspondent banks include access to large credit files, 
air mail check clearance and 24-hour-a-day transit operations. To busi- 
nessmen planning to trade in this lucrative market we offer valuable 
counsel based on long and intimate knowledge of the Philadelphia 
scene. We hope you will call on us the next time you are in Philadelphia. 


The Pennsylvania Company 


Founded 1812 FOR BANKING AND TRUSTS 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION e FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 





SERVING MORE PEOPLE MORE WAYS THAN ANY OTHER PHILADELPHIA BANK 








Delaware Valley has captured the imagination of 
America. Here, in a sheltered area approximately 


one hundred miles inland, is the nation’s fastest- 


growing seaport, linked with a rail and highway 


network that brings a third of our country’s 


industries within overnight shipping distance. 











-- - £0 Powered for progress 
; 


Here, within a hundred miles, is a market of over 


twenty million people. Add to this a great concen- 
tration of wealth, skills, productive capacity, easy 
access to raw materials—and you may find that 
this is your Valley of Opportunity. Philadelphia 
Electric, as the source of power for the very heart 
of Delaware Valley, offers every assistance within 


its province to those who are setting their sites here 
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“kes serving the world’s greatest industrial area 


The Philadeipnic 9 
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Just one year ago, THE PHILADE 
INQUIRER stamped the site of today’s big: 
gest economic boom with an identity cle 

its own: DELAWARE VALLEY, U.S.A. bs Sh 
Thus, THE INQUIRER became the keystone 

of communication that alerted the world to 
the great new concept of Delaware Valley. 


For the Valley and its ind 


___ INquiRER carries to the world a 
_ dynamic growth and dramatic achie 


To the Valley and its people, THE INQUIRER 


will continue to voice ¢ 








MEDICINE 





Analysts & Bartenders 


The commonest form of heart attack is 
a coronary thrombosis: a blood clot in an 
artery supplying the heart muscle checks 
the blood flow and starves the muscle. To 
overcome this handicap, the heart must 
labor excessively; like a car on a steep 
grade in high gear, it pings alarmingly and 
may stall. A noted Canadian psychiatrist 
suggested last week that the basic cause 
of the trouble may be found, not where 
doctors have been looking, in the patient’s 
physical exertions or his arteries, but in 
his emotional problems. 

Ottawa’s Dr. John P. S. Cathcart told 
the Canadian Psychiatric Association in 
Winnipeg that medical records have been 
“amazingly silent’’ on the emotional state 
of patients who have coronary attacks, 
But his studies have convinced him that 
the attacks nearly always occur at times 
of high emotional tension. In general, job 
and family stresses are the most impor- 
tant factors in attacks of this kind, Dr. 
Cathcart believes, The most common sin- 
gle strain which leads to thrombosis: loss 
or threatened loss of a loved one. 

Psychiatrist Cathcart noted that the 
death rate from coronary attacks among 
psychoanalysts has been much higher than 
among doctors generally. “Recent statis- 
tics indicate that bartenders share the top 
rung of the mortality ladder with the 
analysts . . . Both are dealing constantly 
with the frailties of human nature and are 
witness daily to hostility in naked form, 
but are forced to restrain themselves... 
from taking issue . .. The incidence is 
low among manual workers, but the wives 
of laborers are more often affected than 
their husbands. The difference may be due 
to budget or family problems.” 

Coronary disease is an increasingly im- 
portant problem, Dr. Cathcart said, both 
because it is becoming relatively com- 
moner and because it is invading the 
younger age group. “It is no longer rare to 
see coronaries or coronary deaths in the 
early 30s." What to do for a patient whose 
history shows that there is a danger of 
coronary attack? “The current accent on 
the avoidance of overexertion is some- 
what misplaced, and in most cases, except 
those with severe heart-muscle damage, 
avoidance of emotional stress is more im- 
portant.” Or, as Dr. Cathcart put it for 
his professional audience: “A useful anti- 
coagulant is peace of mind.” 


Sheriff's Graft 


The patient admitted to Houston’s 
Methodist Hospital on New Year's Eve 
was 46, a county sheriff by occupation and 
a fine figure of a man. But for months he 
had had such severe pains in his back and 
belly that he had to be given opiates sev- 
eral times a day. Drs. Michael E. De 
Bakey and Denton A. Cooley found from 
X rays that the sheriff had a massive 
aneurysm of the descending aorta—an en- 
largement of the great artery which car- 
ries blood from the heart to the abdomi- 
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nal organs and the legs. The aneurysm, 
formed where the artery’s walls had been 
weakened by disease, was so big (8 in. 
across) that it was pushing organs out of 
place and was wearing away part of the 
sheriff's spine. 

There was nothing to do but cut out 
the length of distorted aorta and replace 
it with an arterial graft—an operation 
which was unthinkable until a few years 
ago. Recently, however, with the setting 
up of artery banks, more and more daring 
surgical feats of this type have succeeded. 
In last week’s A.M.A. Journal, the two 
Houston doctors reported on what they 
believe is the first successful operation on 
an aneurysm high in the chest. 

Under ether, the sheriff's chest was 
opened, and the surgeons clamped off the 
aorta on both sides of the enlargement. As 





Push-Button Hospital 


Mrs. Lois Harris, 22, leaned back lux- 
uriously in her bed, which can be raised 
or lowered for comfort simply by pressing 
a button, and declared: “This is really 
living. Modern homes have nothing on 
this.” Her roommate, Mrs. Helen Sig- 
mund, 26, agreed. Tired for the moment 
of looking through the plate-glass sliding 
doors at the shrub-covered hillside above 
Los Angeles’ famed Sunset Boulevard, she 
simply reached up and pulled a switch. 
Automatically, yellow cloth curtains rip- 
pled across, closing in the room. Said Mrs. 
Sigmund: “We'll be spoiled rotten by the 
time they take us home.” 

The setting for this sybaritic living was 
no luxury hotel, though it looked like one 
from the outside. It was the new Kaiser 
Foundation Hospital, opened last week 
for the 95,000 area subscribers to Henry 
J. Kaiser's prepaid medical and hospital- 





Moruer & CuILp 1n Los ANGELES’ New KaAtser HospitaL 
The cradle will roll. 


soon as they removed enough of the mass 
to give themselves working space, they 
cut the aorta at each side. Into the gap 
they stitched a 6-in. piece of aorta taken 
from another patient, a Negro who had 
died of injuries a few days earlier. It took 
45 minutes from the time the clamps 
shut off the blood flow to the lower organs 
for the surgeons to stitch the graft in 
place and remove the clamps, letting the 
blood flow resume. (The whole operation 
took 4} hours.) The sheriff's brain was 
never threatened, as it received its nor- 
mal blood supply from a higher-branching 
artery. And the interruption in blood flow 
did not even damage his kidneys. This, 
said the doctors. means that the operation 
is safer and can be done more easily than 
might have been expected. 

Attesting the success of the operation, 
the sheriff was back on the job within six 
weeks, and at last reports was free of pain, 
feeling fine and had gained 40 Ibs. 


care plan. To shy, freckled Dr. Sidney 
Garfield, head of the eleven-hospital Kai- 
ser chain, the ultra-modern Los Angeles 
unit comes near to fulfilling a 20-year 
dream; the perfect hospital from the 
point of view of patients, visitors, nurses 
and doctors. 

Breakfast at 8:30. Instead of a single 
central corridor for patients and visitors, 
corpses and dinner wagons, there are three 
corridors. The central one is used by doc- 
tors, nurses and patients. Balconies on 
each side of the building serve as corridors 
for visitors, who thus cannot get in the 
way or see what they should not see. At 
intervals along the work corridor are sta- 
tions for nurses, who serve only four 
rooms each, thus saving countless steps 
and precious time. Surgeon Garfield has 
arranged the four operating rooms in a 
clover-leaf pattern around a central in- 
strument room. The hospital's five ower 
floors are for regular medical, surgical and 
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obstetrical cases, the two top floors for 
convalescent patients. who can lounge and 
walk around at will. They enjoy this extra 
freedom, and can be waited on by maids 
thus saving nurses’ time. 

To Mrs. Harris and Mrs. Sigmund, ma 


ternity patients on the second floor, one of 





the hospital’s best features is that patients 


ire not rudely waked at dawn to have 





breakfast ipon them. B 





comes al 3:30 itler t natura iW 

and a leisurely toilette. 
Babies in the Drawer. 

is the modified “rooming-in 


Alongside the head of each mother's bed 





is a drawer-like arrangement with a plate 


glass front. Las week Mrs. Harris 
reached over, pulled out the drawer. and 


there in a bassinet snuggled Cynthi 
three days old. When she had finished 
cooing at the baby, Mrs. Harris pushed 
the drawer back, and Cynthia was agai 
in the semiprivate nursery which she 
shared with Mrs. Sigmund’s baby. Whe 
Mrs. Harris closed the drawer, a light 
flashed on in the central corridor 1OW 
ing the nurse on duty that Cynthia was 
once again in her charge 

For all its gadgets, the Kaiser hospital 


cost no more than the current big-city 


iverage: $3,000,000 for 210 beds in pri 
vate and semiprivate rooms. Its charges 
for those who re not members of the 
Kaiser plan are not out of line—S1 day 
in a double room and $22 in a single, anc 
members seldom pay more than their 
monthly dues. But to the patients the 
money means less thar he atmosphere, 
Said Mrs. Sigmund: “It’s really nice to be 
in a hospital that’s so pleasant 

like a jail 


Capsules 


@ Doctors and patients should not be 








scared away from the use of new and pow 
erfu varnings of their danger 
or reports of occasional deaths, said the 
New England Journal of Medicin Ie 
withhold or ban most such drugs would 
reverse medical progress and lead to the 


death of many patients who might have 
been saved by the proper use of the drug 

@ Well-meaning efforts to free victims of 
cerebral palsy from the stigma of mental 
inferiority have gone too far, said Man- 
hattan Psychologist Harold Michal-Smith, 
Granted that the two conditions do not 
ilways go together, he said, they often do 
ind unless this fact is faced squarely. the 
retarded victims do not get the speci 


which can | 





Ip them gr 





victims of Parkinson's dist 





h no effective treatment had beer 





known, have been freed of their uncon- 
trollable shaking and restored to near- 
normal life by new brain operation, re- 
ported New York University’s Dr. Ir- 
ving S. ¢ per DD vered hanes 
when an accide I ened duri rery 
I in € p € 1€ Ope n 
ives opening the skull and shutting 

an artery in the brain with silver clat 

which are left in place. One patien 

palsied for 18 years that he could not 
stand, hold book, feed or clothe himseli 
now does all those things, and plays golf. 
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oniLADELPHIA ay 
Mp. 


GREATER 
PHILADELPHIA 
MARKET 


“Delaware Valley, U. S. A.,” “The Workshop of 
the World,” “The New Eastern Industrial Metrop- 
olis’ ...no matter what you call it, one fact is 


always the same: 


In the Greater Philadelphia Market 
The Evening Bulletin is the daily 
newspaper with the largest circulation 


In Philadelphia nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 


THE EVENING BULLETIN 


47% 
51% 
47% 


37% 


46% of 


83% 
80% 
81% 
89% 
84% 





of 
of 
of 
of 





WHERE IS YOUR MARKET? 
Philadelphia City (1 county) 


72% of families read The Evening Bulletin 


population 
retail sales 
food sales 
new capital expenditures 
effective buying income 





of 
of 
of 
of 
of 


Philadelphia Metropolitan Area (8 counties) 
62% of families read The Evening Bulletin 


population 
retail sales 
food sales 
new capital expenditures 
effective buying income 


Philadelphia Trading Area (14 counties) 
55% of families read The Evening Bulletin 
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PENNSYLVANIA TURNPIKE COMMISSION 


James F. Torrance + James J. Coyne « David E. Watson 
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Operators of the Pennsylvania Turnpike System 
11 North Fourth Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 








Y \The Human Side 
of Progress 


The Pennsylvania Turnpike 


—Serving the Great Delaware Valley 


A good old-fashioned “one-horsepower” buggy and a 
good old country road ably served the restricted business 
and social needs of the early Pennsylvania-Dutch farmer. 
But modern roads...and the modern motor...are the 
factors that make good neighbors out of 150,000,000 
Americans... and make possible the fullest development of 
great industrial areas like the Delaware Valley ... pringing 
supplies from scattered sources hundreds of miles away. 


The finest of modern roads—the Pennsylvania Turnpike— 
is now rapidly adding the 33-mile Delaware River Exten- 
sion which will link the new industrial greatness of the 
Delaware Valley with the 327-mile superhighway which is 
today’s finest passenger and commercial motor connection 
to the Delaware Valley from Pennsylvania and the Nation. 
Construction of this $65,000,000 link, begun in 1952, will 
be completed in 1954. Eventually, it will connect by bridge 
with the New Jersey Turnpike. Its completion will give the 
motoring public a 360-mile, four-lane divided superhigh- 
way across the Appalachians... open in all weather... 
and without a single stop light... traffic crossing... 
sharp curve... or steep grade... and free from the hazard 


of pedestrian traffic, 
PENNA 
TURN- 


Thomas J. Evans, Chairman 


Edward L. Schmidt (Ex Officio) 











MUSIC 
Blue Chip 


Perry Como is one of the blue-chip men 





of the crooning business: in ten years his 


records have sold close to 35 million 
copies. Most of his hits have been well- 
mannered, smoothly sung ballad num- 
bers, such as Prisoner of Love, I’m AI- 


wavs Chasing Rainbows, Tf. And until 
two years ago, he had his regular share of 





co records or 
Then Perry hit 


smash successes (1,000 
more) with this formula. 
a slump. 
His best 
about 200,000 to 300,000 copies, and 
while such sales would be seventh heaven 
to many a singer, they made Como think. 
Last summer he was talked into dropping 
in on some of the dealers around the 





) new numbers were selling only 





CrooneR Como 
From big buyers, a revelation. 


country on the days when the big juke- 
box buyers were going over the new rec- 
ords, “They'd put a record on for only 
four or eight bars, and then take it off. I 
said, ‘What's this?’ The jukebox buyers 
told him that they were listening for tunes 
which opened with loud but short intro- 
ductions, and then carried on with snap- 
py tempos. To Como, who favored slow 
tunes, long introductions and a big finish, 
this was a revelation. 

Back in Manhattan, where he records 
for RCA Victor, Como did a song called 
Don't Let the Stars Get in Your Eyes. 
It had a blaring introduction and a frantic 
Latin rhythm. The jukebox operators ate 
it up; so did individual record buyers. 
Stars sold a walloping 1,500,000 copies, 
and Como was out of the slump. Since 
then, he has tried to pepper his regular 
output of ballads with such offbeat songs 
as the galloping Wild Horses (Time, 
March 16). For these special numbers, 
says Como, “instead of building up to a 
climax, I build down.” 

This week Como, 41, onetime barber in 
Canonsburg, Pa.. celebrated his tenth year 
is a recording singer, devoted his CBS 
television program to a roundup of his hit 
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is now giant business 


in the Philadelphia area. 












So are electronics, oil, 


chemicals, textiles, 





and many others. 
If these industries mean business 


to you, you ll benefit 





from the “on-the-spot” 


contact provided by 


) i/ 
rile eine 


al] 
#4 i 
a 
Gide — 


.. in the heart of 
the world’s greatest 
industrial area 


wie ae THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 


oo KING SERVICE Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporction 
EQ 
—I7953 








Here's a hint of what you're missing 


- 


GREATEST YET FOR NEW EXCITEMENT IN COLOR AND LUXURY 





PERFORMANCE? BEST IN OUR V-8 HISTORY! FAMOUS ECONOMY, HIGH TRADE-IN VALUE 


Why not let your dealer give you all the facts ! 


we can give vou only 


\\ ITH pictures 
a tantalizing glimpse of the new 
Mercury. You miss its gleaming length 
and breadth and brawn—and all the 
vcears ahead beauty m l nified Design. 
You miss the way it feels when you 
unleash its flashing power—its proven 
\-8 performance... proven because 
Mereury has always been a V-8. And this 


is the greatest engine in our history! 





GET THE FACTS AND YOULL GO FOR 


You miss the serene and easy way a 


Mercury takes a curve, levels a hill 
erases ruts on a country road, 
In short, you miss how wonderfully 


how far you can be 
ahead of the crowd-—in 1953. Why not 
find out? ‘Take a test ride. Get all the 


Casy dr ving can be 


facts—and the low-cost fizures—from 


Symbolizing the Progress of 
Ford Motor Company's 50th Anniversary 
“50 Years Forward on the American Road 


your nearby Mercury dealer, 


MERCURY DIVISION « FORD MOTOR COMPANY 





songs. He plans to use his old style when- 
ever he feels like it, and the same with 
the new. But “I'll sing anything my fans 
want me to sing. If I don’t. I might as 
well go back to the barbershop.” 


The Girl from Wheeling 


Vienna had heard of Manhattan's Met- 
ropolitan Opera, but it did not expect that 
a voice which had pleased the Met would 
necessarily be good enough to please Vi- 
enna. The Viennese suspended judgment 
when they heard that an American sopra- 
no named Eleanor Steber, born in Wheel- 
ing. W. Va.. was coming to town for a 
lead role in their June music festival. 
Soprano Steber, making the first con- 
tinental tour of her career, suspended 
judgment, too. By last week she was the 
hit of Vienna. 

Steber’s test came in a concert-version 
revival of Richard Strauss’s fairy-tale op- 
era, Die Frau ohne Schatten (The Wom- 
an Without a Shadow), and in a soprano 





SOPRANO STEBER 
For a white gazelle, a thrill. 


role which Vienna's beloved Maria Jeritza 
introduced to the Viennese in 1919. The 
story: an emperor on a hunt sees a 
white gazelle, and when he throws his 
spear at her, she turns into a woman. 
The emperor takes her home and makes 
her his wife. But the new empress does 
not cast a shadow, and, uneasily, the em- 
peror realizes that his bewitching wife is 
not really human. By the time Soprano 
Steber got her shadow (by learning hu- 
man compassion), she had earned a full 
ovation from the opera-loving Viennese. 

Said Conductor Karl Boehm after the 
first performance: “America can be proud 
to have such a singer.”’ Last week, after a 
repeat performance, the Vienna State Op- 
era announced that the soprano from 
Wheeling* had been invited to sing in 
Vienna next year just as much as her 
Metropolitan Opera schedule will allow. 
Said anor Steber: “That I was accept- 
ed singing Strauss in Vienna is so thrilling 
that I still find it hard to believe.” 











of a famed son of Wheeling, see 
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in the Worlds Fastest Liner 


..-fuel is saved and passenger 


_comfort increased 








through 
_Johns-Manville 


Insulations 


The SS: United States: America’s great new 
superliner has set new standards for speed, luxury 
and fire safety at sea. To conserve fuel, Johns- 
Manville Insulations are used on her power plant 












To help give her the finest air-conditioning system, 
all cooled air ducts are insulated with J-M Spintex 
Insulation. The interior, including cabins, corridors, 


< public rooms, is protected against fire by J-M Mari 
/f) nite” Panels, a fireproof structural insulation. 
Johns-Manville Insulations are engineered to the 
P4 job. Experienced J-M Insulation Engineers serve 

7 boilers ond =aabove. Experienced J-M Insulation Contractors apply 


steom lines these materials according to proved J-M methods. 
‘ This combination of skilled men and scientific insu- 


J-M Marinite panels for fire-safe, 
insulated walls 






-M85% + Pict ; : 
tabaci Poe industry by specifying the right J-M materials for 


Insulction for very temperature from 400F below zero to 3000F 


lation saves American industry a billion dollars in 
fuel every year. For more information write Johns- 
Manville, Box 60, New York 16, N. Y. In Canada, 
199 Bay Street. Toronto 1, Ontario. 








S.S. United States 
built by Newport News 
J-M Spintex Insulation for cir-con- Shipbuilding ond Drydock Co. | 


ditioning ducts 


Uy Johns-Manville 


PRODUCTS 
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lmous for QUALITY 2 ferd Geer 


from Delaware Valley, U.S.A. 


For more than sixty-one years, Philco’s headquarters 
and main plants have been located in Philadelphia, 
Delaware Valley, U 
engineering and research laboratories, from which 





.A. Here too, are Philco's great 
g 


have come countless developments and inventions 
that have set the pace of progress in things for berrer 
living in the home, and in electronic research. From 
these plants and laboratories, Philco products go to 
the four corners of the earth, carrying with them a 





fame for Quality ...a repucation for value and per- 
formance that is unexcelled in the many fields that 


Philco serves. QUALITY is more than a word at 


Philco ...it is a policy that is never compromised, 
It is the point of first consideration in che design 







USA 
sy) 


ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS 


and manufacture of Philco products. No saving in 
costs, no economy of production 1s permitred to 
reduce even in the slightest, Phuco's most rigid 
standards of performance and dependability. The 
Philco name on any product is assurance of the finest 
quality money can buy for the price you pay. This 
policy of Quality First has made Philco the world’s 
largest radio and television manufacturer and an 
outstanding leader in the home appliance field. 
First in public demand in television... unchal- 
lenged leader in radio, and the standard of 
style and performance in home appliances! Philco, 
Delaware Valley, U.S.A.... Famous for Quality 
the World Over! 





rey PHILCO CORPORATION 


PHILADELPHIA 34, DELAWARE VALLEY, U.S.A. 


TELEVISION © RADIO ¢ KEFPRIGKKATION ¢ KLKCTRIC RANGES ¢ HOME PREEZERS ¢ AIK CONDITIONERS 


FOK INDUSTRY AND THE ARMED SERVICES 
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HEINTZ—U. S. Pioneer in 
COLD EXTRUSION OF STEEL 


ROM rumors that sifted into 

Washington during World War II, 

itappeared that the Germans, 
experts in the use of “ersacz’’ materials 
and methods, were producing certain 
small munitions by a radically different 
process. From information obtained by 
a technical-intelligence team at the end 
of the war, William J. Meinel, president 
of Heintz Manufacturing Co., recog- 
nized that the Germans were actually 
cold-extruding common steel; realized 
the tremendous possibilities of such a 
process in the production of munitions, 
and in commercial applications. Mr. 
Meinel persuaded Army Ordnance to 
lec Heintz translate the papers, and 
under an experimental contract, the 
translations together with data and 
drawings were made available to U.S. 
manufacturers through a book pro- 
duced by Heintz and released through 
the U.S. Department of Commerce. 


© Since this dramatic start, more than 
seven years ago, Heintz, through inten- 
sive research and development which 
included many rechniques never 
dreamed of by the Germans, have 
Eons the cold extrusion of steel to 

a practical process that has warranted 
investment in a new $7 million plant 
now nearly completed in Philadelphia. 


*| Cold extrusion is the forming of 
steel at room temperatures into various 
shapes, through the use of extreme 
pressures as high as 315,000 pounds 
per square inch. Such extreme pressures 
required new methods of tooling and 
lubrication, developed by Heintz, and 
now available co all manufacturers. 

§| Cold extrusion has brought great, 
dramatic economies. An example, and 
not an unusual one, is the 75 mm. 
shell, produced by Heintz through cold 
extrusion, first anywhere in the world, 
Similar shells were formerly made by 
hoc forging and machining from 22.6 
pounds of high-priority steel, co pro- 
duce a finished product weighing only 
10.75 pounds. Less than half of the 
metal was left in the finished prod- 
uct... more than 50% scrap ! Made by 
cold extrusion, the same size shell starts 
with only 11.3 pounds of steel, and 
common steel instead of more critical 
grades. The reduction in scrap is more 
than 90%! 


© The story of cold extrusion is romance 
in steel. Pioneered in the U.S.A. by 
Heintz, it opens new horizons of 
production and economy to many 
industries. Heintz is headquarters for 


cold extrusion! 


HEINTZ MANUFACTURING CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 20, PA. 
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Manufacturing Facility 
in Delaware Valley, U.S.A. 


HEINTZ HAS FACILITIES 
FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF: 


Dishwe 
Clothes 
Washers © Automatic 
Clothes Dryers * Cabi 


nets & Porcelain Sinks 


Avtomatic ashers 


© Domestic Hot Water 


Heaters ¢ Air Condi 


.. tioners © TY Cabinets ¢ 


Refrigerator Compo 
nents © Domestic 
Plumbing Fixtures © 
Marine Closures & 
Components * Agricu' 
tural Equipment © Jet 
Engine Comp 


Metal Stampings © Dies, 


rents © 





Jigs & Fixtures 


tremendous distri- 
nomies possible through Eastern 
Seaboard facilities, you should talk it over with 
Heintz. Heintz produces for manufacturers 
under contract; markets nothing of their own. 
Here are unparalleled manufacturing facilities, 
backed by engineering skill that is world famous 
... ready to produ your products to highest 
quality standards, The many manufacturers we 
have found Heintz to be more effi- 
cient, more economical, than owning their own 
plants in Delaware Valley, U.S.A, If you are 
in a field requiring stamped metal or machined 
components or assemblies, or completely 
finished products, Heintz can be your Eastern 
source, close to adequate raw material suppliers 
and with economical transportation to this great 
concentrated market. Heintz can do your com- 
plete job, including paint and porcelain enamel 
finishing. Write or wire for full information. 


If you are considering the 
bution e 














now serve 





> HEINTZ 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 20, PA. 
DELAWARE VALLEY, U.S.A. 
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MOovEL OF SAARINEN’S CHAPEL (LEFT) & AUDITORIUM 


Is thi: 





Challenge to the Rectangle 


Bostonians will have to get used to 





some radical new architecture across the cost 
Charles River Basin on the M.1.T. cam- S 
pus. In 1950, M.I.T. commissioned Michi- just 
gan Architect Eero Saarinen, whose wick- — or 

design for a Jefferson memorial in 


all 














which students will sit under a 
white, sound-reflecting “clouds” 
from the dome. Total 


1 simple cylinder of brick Pe 
stone that belongs to no century and 
looks somewhat like an oil storage tar 





It wasn’t until we began to get the feel of 
what Saarinen was trying to create that we 
really appreciated the After 
months of discussion, M.I.T.’s corpora- 
ly approved the chapel. Work on 
the auditorium has already started. 


design. 





tion tina 





Muscles by Masters 
Most artists lik 


was a time when pa 





<e live models, but there 





ers preferred dead 
ones. Florence’s great master Antonio Pol- 
carefully 
I away for his 
Battle of the Nudes. Pollaiuolo had just 
cles. As a result, his Nude 


laiuolo (1429-98) studied 





corpse Wl 





disc overe 





bulged w ceps like characters from 
beefcake’ 
magazines. Pollaiuolo was the first artist 
to make a first-hand study of what lay 
under the skin, and he touched off an 
artistic revolution. How far that revolu- 
tion carried was shown last week by Man- 
hattan’s Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
an exhibit of Art and Anatomy. 
Dissection in Secret. Curator A. (for 
Hyatt Mayor chose 100-odd 
intings calculated to fasci- 
s and medical men. Until 
tiuolo, the only artists who seriously 


one of Bernarr Macfadden’s 








nated = Alpheus) 
prints and 





es 






(130 seats) chapel is nate both st 





studied anatomy were the Greeks. Since 






dissection s forbidden by their religion, 








St. Louis caused a sensation five years ago Since there are no windows, Architect they carefully watched athletes in the 
(Time, March 8, 1948), to submit plans § *n has set it on arches in a moat to gymnasia. Medieval art was less concerned 
for a new campus center with auditorium dappled light effect something like with reproducing correct anat de- 
ind chapel. Saarinen’s idea: to challenge i's Blue Grotto. The altar is near the tail than with expressing the subject’s 


















the age-old rectangle with a new pattern Ww dramatically spotlighted from a inner light. Dissection was still frowned 
spheres, cylinders and triangles. SI bell tower in the ceiling. Outside, to upon in those days (though doctors often 
Architect Saarinen’s auditorium is as tie the whole project together, Architect carried it on in secret). 

simple and modern as an lane hangar; §S has designed a majesti With the Renaissance, artists returned 

he sees it as a huge. cone shell, one- with saic of colored stones ly t natom) d. after Pollaiuolo, went in 





hth of a sphere, planted 


the ground pi 


hree points, Advantages of the trian- 





gular dome, according to Saarinen: speaker I balked at 





1 audience seem closer 








ind materials are saved. 2e€e! 


ire two levels, 





n 





theater, an upper for a 


and blue triangles. 


s olthcers 
ng Committee Chairman Rob rt M. Kim- 


wonders if this is really 
doesn’t mean the same thing to all people. 





Leonardo Da Vinci 








liked the auditorium ssection (by the end of 

the chapel. Said Build- he church had approved 
countless sketches and 

ng it for the first time, a person to get just the 





i church. Worshiy 


the right orga 
The Metropolitan shows a 





HE GLORY OF GLASS 


The history of stained glass stretches back, like an increasing- 
ly brilliant hall, to the 11th century. There it shatters into frag- 
ments and disappears. Historians now only guess that the art 
developed first in the Middle East, as an offshoot of mosaic 
making, since stained-glass windows are nothing but translucent 
mosaics held together by lead. 

In the Middle Ages, the very faith of Europe came to life in 
the cathedrals’ stained-glass windows. The artists who made 
them were revered, but most of their names are forgotten. The 
irt reached its highest level in France, and France’s earliest 
known fragment is a “Head of Christ” (opposite) made in the 
mid-1rth century for a church at Wissembourg in Alsace. The 
turquoise and ruby glow of its colors, the economy of its draw- 
ing. and the sorrowing intensity of its expression make the little 
medallion (reproduced at close to full size) a priceless master- 
piece. It had an honored place last week in one of the summer's 
most important exhibitions: a 63-item survey of French stained 
glass up through the 16th century, at Paris’ Museum of Dec- 
orative Arts. 

The show consists chiefly of glass which was crated for safe- 
keeping before World War II. One of the churches it came 
from was destroyed in the war; others were still standing but 
not yet ready to have their windows back. Curator Jacques 
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Guerin staged the exhibition with dramatic solemnity, to the 
accompaniment of recorded church music. The galleries were 
illuminated by the exhibits themselves, artificially lit from be- 
hind. It was, said Guerin proudly, “the first exhibition of its 
kind ever held. I don’t think it will ever again be possible to 
assemble such a collection.” 

With stained glass, as with most other art forms, the purest 
blooms were among the first to appear. The “Head of Christ,” 
for example, outshines the more recent and more sophisticated 
works on the following page. From the awkward but highly 
animated and m ficently colored “Saint Martin” through 
the comparatively slick, elaborate “Pierre de Mortain” to the 
mannered “Sibyl,” the panels show a steady change from sim- 
ple, abstract design to naturalistic representation. 

But stained glass lends itself best to abstract or symbolic art. 
Naturalism taxes the powers of the medium too heavily. (As- 
sembled from bright bits and pieces, stained glass lacks the 
shading and blurring needed to create an illusion of depth.) 
For the last 400 years, not a single masterpiece has been done 
in glass. With the 20th century return to abstract and symbolic 
art. stained glass might come into its own once more. Last week 
enthusiastic young painters swelled the ranks of the 1,200 vis- 
itors who each day crowded to see the great past glory of glass. 
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“THE SIBYL," EARLY 16TH CENTURY WINDOW, 
SHOWS INFLUENCE OF ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. 
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“PIERRE DE MORTAIN” IS 14TH CENTURY 
PORTRAIT OF A CHURCH BENEFACTOR. 
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“SAINT MARTIN," IN 13TH CEN- 
TURY PANEL, CUTS HIS CLOAK IN 
TWO TO SHARE WITH BEGGAR. 





precise study by Leonardo of a baby in a 
womb. Raphael spent long hours dissect- 
ing; Curator Mayor shows how his later 
figures lose their smooth look and take on 
bone structure and strong, adult muscles. 
Not until 1543, when the Belgian Anato- 
mist Andreas Vesalius published his book 
of superb anatomical drawings, did artists 
have a text to go by. 

Pinups in Palaces. Among the most 
notable items in the show: a heroic Judith 
and Holofernes by Rubens, a precise and 
touching portrait of a half-nude woman 
by Rembrandt, a vicious Hogarth called 
The Reward of Cruelty, which shows the 
dissection of a murderer’s corpse in grue- 
some detail. The exhibit also shows that, 
once they had learned their anatomy, 


cleans 








Museum of Art 
POLLATUOLO’s “BATTLE” (DETAIL) 
Some liked beefcake, some cheesecoke. 


The Metropolit: 





many artists proceeded to paint the hu- 
man form not as it was but as they 
thought it ought to be. The Fontainebleau 
school (started in the 16th century ) creat- 
ed elegant cheesecake pin-ups of an elon- 
gated grace, their charms carefully exag- 
gerated in some places, to which polite 
French art has remained faithful to this 
day. (“They change the hairdo,” says Cu- 
rator Mayor, “but never the girl.”) | 

The U.S.’s Thomas Eakins, who died in 
1916, was the last of the great painters 
who wielded both brush and scalpel. 
Today, dissection is virtually unknown 
among painters. But, even though modern | 
artists have done their best to distort and | 
destroy the human form in their work, 
they still cannot get away from anatomy. 
Draftsmen like Dali and Tchelitchew go 
back to the medical books, delight in 
drawing bloodshot eyes and weird faces 
with veins and sinews outlined through 
glassy skin. Even Picasso and Matisse 
(some of whose drawings are in the ex- 
hibit) owe a debt to the Renaissance’s 
Antonio Pollaiuolo and the dissectionists. 
With a few deft strokes of their pens, the 
two great moderns suggest, with pride 
and perfection, a woman kneeling or a 
languid nude. 





you 


breathe! 
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CROSLEY Room Air Conditioner 


Now, comfortable coolness on the hottest days 


air condi- 
tioning at its best with the revolutionary new 1953 Crosley. 
But more! Crosley “conditions” air. Cleans it of dirt, dust, 
soot. Dries air—eliminates “‘sticky-weather” humidity. 


Circulates air without bothersome drafts. Ventilates your 


room all year round. Exhausts stale air—whisks away odors. 
Put yourself in the CROSLEY Comfort Zone—see the five 
new 1953 models at your Crosley Dealer’s today. Crosley 


Division, AVCO Manufacturing Corp., Cincinnati 25, Ohio. 


SET YOUR HEART ON CROSLEY 






Model ACE-75 D 


Put Yourself in the CROSLEY Comfort |. on 


In Canada: Crosley Radio and TV, Limited, Toronto, Montreas 
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Locke 


Goodbye, Messrs. Chips 
Each year, U.S. colleges and universities 
must say goodbye to many a famed and 
favorite figure. Among 1953's retirements: 
Duke’s William T. ("Lap") Laprade, 
69, who started teaching history at Dur- 
ham’s little Trinity College in 1909, went 
right on without turning a hair as the col- 
lege vanished in a cloud of tobacco smoke 
and emerged as one of the richest and 
most gothic of U.S. universities. A special- 
ist on the 18th century, Lap paced about 
his platform, waved his arms, laced his 
lectures with gossipy bulletins about the 
scandals and scoundrels, the brains and 
bunglers, of the courts and cabinets of 
yore. Pretending never to be satisfied 
(“Well.” he would say of the best of pa- 
pers. “this isn’t as bad as it could be”), he 
was happiest holding forth in his own par- 
lor, laughing squeakily at his own jokes, 
acting out the great scenes of history (his 
most impressive performance: the routing 
of the Armada) and merrily stuffing his 
student guests with quantities of Mrs. 
Laprade’s cookies, cakes and coffee. 
Indiana's Geologist Jesse James Gallo- 
way, 70, expert on foraminifera (a group 
of microfossils) and the first man to give 
a course in micropaleontology. In his 24 
years at Indiana, he taught hundreds of 
students how to tell a fossil’s age, was 
always so fascinated by his own subject 
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GALLoway 
An egg, a dog and plenty of cake. 


EDUCATION 


that he once flabbergasted the officials of 
a busy bank by crawling about on his 
hands and knees, searching for fossils in 
the marble wall. Though a tough teacher 
(during an examination he strolled among 
his students whistling Have You Forgot- 
ten So Soon? ), he had an unorthodox con- 
tempt for scientific gobbledygook: “If it 
looks like a dog, smells like a dog and bites 
me,” he would say, “well, I call it a dog!” 

Harvard's Joseph Hudnut, 67, dean of 
the Graduate School of Design. A shy, 
mild-mannered man, Hudnut started out 
as a designer of gothic churches, later, in 
disgust, switched to modern (“I could 
never manage romantic old graveyards”). 
He denounced many a U.S. public build- 
ing: the National Gallery was a “death 
mask of an ancient culture,” the Jefferson 
Memorial “an egg on a pantry shelf in 
. « «a geometric Sahara,” Grant’s Tomb a 
“ponderous, huge monster.” With Archi- 
tects Walter Gropius and Marcel Breuer, 
he turned Harvard into the top school of 
modern architecture in the U.S. 

Howard’s Alain Locke, 66, a fussy lit- 
tle (5 ft. 4 in., 104 Ibs.) man with a 
shabby old briefcase, known to scholars 
all over the U.S. as the foremost Negro 
philosopher. At Harvard Locke studied 
under Royce, James and Santayana, went 
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on to Oxford as the first Negro Rhodes 
scholar. Since 1912, his pince-nez quiver- 
ing on his nose, he has prodded and ca- 
joled two generations of students into 
raising the intellectual sights of their race: 
“A minority is only safe & sound in terms 
of its social intelligence . . . When you're 
up against the mass irrationality of rac- 
ism, social sanity is the only antidote.” 
Princeton’s Solomon Lefschetz, 68, 
whip-cracking, bristle-topped chairman of 
the mathematics department. Educated in 
France to be an engineer, Moscow-born 
Professor Lefschetz turned to mathemat- 
ics after losing both hands in a laboratory 
accident, eventually became a top topolo- 
gist and the formulator of two major 
theorems (the Lefschetz fixed point the- 
orem and the Lefschetz duality theorem). 
To his colleagues, he was known as 
“G.W.F.”’—the Great White Father, who 
hustled and bustled, heckled and ruffled 
from 5 in the morning until late at night. 
“Here's to Papa, Solomon L.,” his fellow 
mathematicians wrote. “Irrepressible as 
Hell./ When laid at last beneath the sod,/ 
He'll then begin to heckle God.” 
Southern California’s William C. de 
Mille, 74, brother of Cecil, father of 
Dancer-Choreographer Agnes, and head of 
the department of drama. Though his fa- 
ther’s dying wish was that neither of his 
sons should go into show business, William 
followed his brother to Hollywood and 
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directed films before going to U.S.C. 
There, waving his cigar or twiddling with 
the black cord of his pince-nez, he preached 
his own brand of perfection—whether in 
the theater (where students called him 
“papa’’), or on the tennis court (where 
players called him “Junior” ), or as presi- 
dent of the Catalina Tuna Club, where he 
set a record with a 32-lb. dolphin. But 
am’s ways were never like his broth- 
er's: “While I would be parting the Red 
Sea.’ said Cecil of his directing, “Bill 
would be in the corner of his set with one 
or two actors, giving as much attention to 
drawing out of them an exquisite, finely 
shaded performance as I would be giving 
to 5.000 extras in a thousand chariots.” 

Wisconsin’s James G. Halpin, 70, pro- 
fessor of poultry husbandry, who revved 
up the egg industry by advocating longer 
hours for hens. Since his experiments, hen- 
coop lights have been blazing at night all 
over the U.S., and farmers by the hun- 
dreds have turned to Jimmie Halpin for 
help. Squatting on the ground, or plump- 
ing his feet up on a table, the professor 
would advise on vitamins and sweet milk, 
meat and fish and calcium. His latest 
crusade: “Fitting poultry into grassland 
farming. Hay for hens—that’s our theme.” 

Yale's crotchety, choleric Carl Loh- 
monn, 65, for 26 years secretary of the 
university that has gradually become 
known to thousands of Yalemen as “The 
Holy Lohmann Empire.” A member of 
the class of 1910, Lohmann helped found 
the Whiifenpoofs, eventually learned more 
about the lore of Yale than any man alive. 
Ii someone gave the university a portrait, 
Lohmann would decide where it would 
hang: if a professor suddenly died (“They 
always die on Saturday,” he once com- 
plained), Lohmann would arrange the fu- 
neral: and if the officials decided to change 
the route of an academic procession, there 
would be Lohmann, fussing & fuming 
walking over the new route first, clocking 
himself on the go. 





General Counsel 

The U.S. Commissioner of Education 
has an unenviable sort of job. As a mem- 
ber of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare. he has a big title with 
comparatively little authority. He spon- 
sors worthy projects and collects worthy 
statistics. but his main function is less to 
administer than to advise. Last week Pres- 
ident Eisenhower nominated a man who 
should fill the post well: Lee M. Thurston 
of Michigan. 

Genial Republican Thurston, 57, has 
left a trail of chalk dust behind him. A 
Ph.D. from the University of Michigan 
he started out as a high-school science 
teacher in Manistee. worked his way up 
to be Michigan's superintendent of public 
instruction. A restless. bubbling executive, 
he ran his 8.oco schools and 42,000 teach- 
ers with amiable efficiency. But he was no 
ordinary bureaucrat: the best way to run 
a school. he insists. is to have an enlight- 
ened local citizenry do the job itself. 

Lee Thurston has indicated that he will 
stick by his philosophy. The big task for 
the Office of Education, he says, is to 
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The case of the talking caboose 


@ Your first Jook tells you that this 
new Erie caboose is different. No 
cupola—instead a bay window from 
which the conductor can watch his 
train. But the sign on the side tells 
you of a bigger difference. This 
caboose “talks”! 

In Erie's radio-equipped cabooses, 
the conductor can talk to the engi- 
neer by radio-telephone even on the 
longest trains. He can talk to passing 
trains and wayside stations. Erie's 


main line between New York and 
Chicago is now 100 per cent covered 
by a radio-telephone system—the most 
complete installation of any railroad. 


“Radio-equipped for safety, for serv- 
ice’ says the sign on the caboose, 
pointing up another example of Erie's 
progressive railroading—the constant 
aim to provide the best in safe, 
dependable transportation. That's 
why shippers who want super service 
say “Route it Erie!” 


Erie Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 
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“make far greater use, in a cooperative 
relationship, of the several state depart- 
ments of education.” As a sort of benefi- 
cent uncle and general counsel to U.S. 
education ($14,800 a year), Thurston will 
go right on doing what came naturally in 
Michigan: teaching Americans how they 
can get better schools themselves, 


"For Outstanding Services" 

Of all U.S. college presidents, James E. 
Walter of Congregational Piedmont Col- 
lege in Demorest, Ga. is probably the 
most tenacious. Since he first accepted a 
$s500-a-month gift from an educational 
foundation started by anti-Semitic, anti- 
Negro onetime Judge George Armstrong 
of Fort Worth, Texas (Time, March 12, 
1951, et seqg.), students and facultymen 
have demanded again & again that he re- 
sign. Last week, as the academic year 
closed, President Walter was in the same 
old cauldron again. 

The anti-Walter factions feel they have 
good reason for their stand. Not only has 
the president taken “tainted” money, he 
has also all but destroyed the college. Of 
Piedmont’s 30-man faculty, 28 teachers 
have either resigned or been fired; so have 
eleven trustees. Meanwhile, enrollments 
have dropped from 290 to 109, and last 
fall only about 30 new students showed 
up as freshmen. Even the town of Dem- 
orest (pop. 1,166) has joined in the pro- 
test. Last May the town council unani- 
mously passed a resolution demanding 
“the removal of James E. Walter from 
our midst.” 

In the past two years, however, Walter 
has had one staunch ally: his shaken-down 
board of trustees. Cracked one trustee of 
the Armstrong money: “The only thing I 
have to say about the money being taint- 
ed is—'tain’t enough.” Last week Walter 
could boast of having the board’s backing 
again: at its year-end meeting, it gave 
him a vote of “appreciation for outstand- 
ing services.” But Walter's latest out- 
standing service was going to be a bitter 
pill for Piedmont. Last week, as parents 
and alumni gathered for the commence- 
ment exercises, they faced the bleak news 
that the Congregational Board of Home 
Missions had disowned the college, sent 
letters to its churches freeing them from 
any obligation to contribute to Piedmont. 
From now on, without the churches’ 
steady support, President Walter may 
have little to keep running on—only his 
dwindling tuitions. the Armstrong money 
and the resentment of many of his stu- 
dents, who recently planted a Ku-Klux- 
type cross on his lawn and set it aflame. 


A Medal for Dorothy 


In the past seven years, brisk, blue-eyed 
Dorothy Troxel has hardly been out of 
Washington, D.C. But as an employee of 
the U.S. Army Map Service, she has had 
her own way of getting around. In 1946. 
for instance. her office put her to work on 
a new map of Mongolia—and Dorothy 
Troxel has scarcely thought of anything 
but Mongolia since. 

She became fascinated with the coun- 
try's place-names. Each one, she found, 



























Walter Bennett 
TRANSLATOR TROXEL 
Em to emch to emchlekh. 





was really a description—from Mogoito, 
meaning “Having Snakes,” to Dorbon 
Modo (“Four Trees’) and Ulyaasutai 
(“Having Aspens”). But when Mapmaker 
Troxel decided that she wanted to increase 
her vocabulary further, she ran into a 
block: no one had ever bothered to com- 
pile an English-Mongolian dictionary. 

One night in her one-room apartment, 
Dorothy Troxel began poring over every 
scrap of text she could find of the Khalkha 
(spoken Mongolian) language. Then she 
borrowed foreign dictionaries, badgered 
professors, gradually lined one whole wall 
with her card files. As the months passed, 
working only after office hours far into the 
night, she fought her way through Khal- 
kha’s complicated agglutinations (¢.g., 
“em” means medicine. “emch” doctor, 
“emchlekh” to treat), mastered its de- 
clensions and conjugations, fought the 
battle from A (to abandon—khayakh" ) 
to Z (zoology—“adguusny aimgiig shim- 
jlekh ukhaan"). After five years, Trans- 
lator Troxel’s work was done, One morn- 
ing, she bundled up her manuscripts, 
bustled down to her office, and presented 
her work to the U.S. Army as a gift. 

Last week, with the first English-Mon- 
golian dictionary safely in print, Army 
Secretary Robert Stevens summoned Miss 
Troxel to his office. There he stood her in 
front of the great desk of William Howard 
Taft, and while three generals looked on, 
he read her a personal message from De- 
fense Secretary Wilson. As a reward for 
her work, said Mr. Stevens, Mr. Wilson 
was giving her a three-step in-grade pro- 
motion, which would add about $400 a 
year to her $5,060 salary. But that was 
not all. From a little box, Stevens took 
out a medal and pinned it on Dorothy 
Troxel’s blue dress. It was the Exceptional 
Civilian Service Award—the highest honor 
a grateful Army can pay to Dorothy 
Troxel’s “unselfish patriotism” and “dis- 
tinctive service beyond the call of duty.” 
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In view of the car's great prestige, it is often 
forgotten how practical it is to own a Cadillac, At 
the time of resale, for instance, a Cadillac returns a 

larger proportion of the original investment than any other 
car built in America. And Cadillac's record for operation and 
maintenance actually rivals that of cars which are built and sold by flarey Windion 
largely on the basis of economy. From every standpoint, the Cadillac car 
is one of the soundest investments in all motordom. Better see your Cadillac 


dealer today—for the most convincing demonstration in the automotive world! 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION - GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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FIRST AUTO TRAFFIC DEATH ! THE FIRST PERSON 


TO BE KILLED BY AN AUTOMOBILE IN THE U.S. WAS STRUCK 
DOWN IN SEPTEMBER , 1899. SINCE THEN, 1,040,000 AMERICANS 
HAVE DIED IN AUTO TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS --ALMOST TWICE THE 
NUMBER KILLED IN ALL AMERICA'S WARS. DRIVE CAREFULLY! 
COOPERATE WITH THE NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL CAMPAIGN. THE 
LIFE YOU SAVE MAY BE YOUR OWN. 


185 PRODUCTS 
(WV ALL ARE MADE BY 





























SO POWERFUL 
1S THE GREAT 200-INCH PALOMAR 
TELESCOPE THAT IT REVEALS STARS 
UNKNOWN BEFORE NOW, ITS INTRICATE 
MECHANISM |S MINUTELY PRECISE. 
EVEN THE NORMAL CHANGES FROM 
NIGHT TO DAY TEMPERATURES 
COULD THROW IT OUT OF 
ADJUSTMENT -- WASTE HOURS 
OF “SEEING” TIME. TO SEAL IN 
COOL NIGHT AIR AND BAR 
DAYTIME HEAT, THE 
OBSERVATORY DOME IS 
LINED WITH AN ALUMINUM 
FOIL INSULATION DESIGNED 
BY B-w’s REFLECTAL. 
UNDER THE NAME “ALFOL*, 
THIS SAME TYPE OF 
INSULATION IN HOMES 
IS HELPING MILLIONS TO 
KEEP OUT SUMMER HEAT 
AND WINTER COLD. 












MAKING GAS BROIL TWICE AS FAST / 


IN THIS NEWEST B-W NORGE GAS RANGE, A REMARKABLE 
BURNER GRID OF NEW ALLOY COOKS FOODS TO A TURN IN HALF THE 
USUAL TIME --WITH FAR LE FUEL. THIS GRID. TURNED GLOWING 
HOT BY THE FLAMES, RAD INTENSE HEAT. BECAUSE IT 
BROILS SO FAST, IT HELPS KEEP KITCHENS COOLER, WHILE IT 









LOCKS IN VITAMINS AND FLAVOR. 

























GIVING ASTRONOMERS MORE TIME 
7O GAZE AT HEAVENLY BODIES... 
HEATING STEEL FROM THE INSIDE OUT... 
PUTTING REALISM INTO REEL LIFE / 


IN SO MANY WAYS Bew SKILL AND INGENUITY TOUCH 
THE LIFE OF ALMOST EVERY AMERICAN EVERY DAY. 






SPUDS ENOUGH FOR 2,500 MEALS ~~ 
-"HARVESTED IN ONE MINUTE / : 


NO LONGER NEED POTATOES BE 
PLOWED OUT AND LABORIOUSLY 
PICKED UP BY HAND. A NEW 
MACHINE POPS THEM OUT OF 

THE GROUND AND INTO TRUCKS-- 
OVER 500,000 POUNDS A DAY. 

A UNIQUE CONVEYOR SYSTEM IS 
USED. IT'S MADE OF LADDER-LIKE 
STEEL CHAINS SPECIALLY BUILT 
BY B-w’S INGERSOLL PRODUCTS. 
THESE CHAINS REMOVE VINES 
AND EARTH AND LOAD THE 
POTATOES MORE GENTLY 
THAN HUMAN HANDS, 
































FOR EXAMPLE: 19 OUT OF THE 20 MAKES OF MOT 
CONTAIN ESSENTIAL PARTS BY BORG-WARNER. R 
COMMERCIAL PLANE AND MANY SHIPS AFLOAT HAVE 
ABOARD VITAL B-W EQUIPMENT. 9 OUT OF 10 FARMS SPEED 
FOOD PRODUCTION WITH B-WEQUIPPED MACHINES, AND 
MILLIONS ENJOY THE OUTSTA/ DVANTAGES OF 
B-W HOME EQUIPMENT AND 
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ED H STEEL ACTUALLY 
R HEATS ITSELF... TO HARDEN 

VITAL MOVING PARTS IN THE NEW 
B-W AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSIONS FOR 
CARS. THE MOLECULES ARE EXCITED 
| INTO A FRENZIED WHIRL BY AN 

ELECTRIC CURRENT. COLLIDING 

VIOLENTLY, THEY CREATE SUCH HEAT 
THAT IN 30 SECONDS THE METAL GLOWS 
AT 1600° =. THIS PROCESS IS ONE OF 
MANY USED BY B-w'Ss DETROIT GEAR 
TO INSURE THE EXCEPTIONAL PRECISION 
AND PERFORMANCE OF B-W 
NO-SHIFT DRIVES, 


































TO CREATE AMAZING 
LIFE-LIKE PICTURES, A 
WELL-KNOWN FORM OF 
3-DIMENSIONAL MOVIE USES 
TWO PROJECTORS. THE TWO 
IMAGES, WHEN VIEWED THROUGH 
SPECIAL GLASSES, BLEND INTO 
ONE “STAND OUT * PICTURE. 
ACHIEVING THIS REALISM 
DEPENDS ON TINY, PRECISION 
CHAIN DRIVES MADE BY B-w’s 
MORSE CHAIN. THESE DRIVES 
KEEP THE PROJECTOR SPEEDS 
MATCHED TO THE SPLIT 
SECOND SO THAT BOTH 
IMAGES FLASH ON 
THE SCREEN 
SIMULTANEOUSLY. 





These units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago: ATKINS SAW * BORG & BECK * BOKG- 
WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL * CI EVELAND COMMUTATOR * DETROIT GEAR * FRANKLIN STEEL 
+ INGERSOLL PRODUCTS * INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER 
PRODUCTS * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN, LTD. * NORGE * NORGE-HEAT * PESCO PRODUCTS * REFLECTAL 
* ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS « WARNER GEAR * WARNER GEAR CO., LTD, * WOOSTER DIVISION 
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Voving toward the space frontier- 


world records for rockets 
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and piloted rocket planes 


15 miles altitude 


{ and 1238 m.p.h. 


—the Douglas Skyrocket and Wae-(¢ ‘orporal 


How SoTL will man cross the Space 
Frontier? Already. De twlas-built planes, 
rockets. and missiles—including the 
Wac-Corporal and D-558-2 Skyrochet— 
have probed at its fringes. 

Inarecord climb, the Douglas D-558-2 
reached an altitude where its pilot was 


Army's Wace shown leaving V-2 


Depend on DOUGLAS 


weightless, as in a fight through space. 
while the Wae rocket. set in the nose of 
the V-2, travelled one-quarter of the way 
to the proposed orbit of a man-made 
satellite. 
came during normal research—planned 
to heep the United States and its Armed 


Most important. both records 


Forces out front in the fields of guided 
missiles and supersonic aircraft. 

Performance of Skyrocket and Wae- 
Corporal is proof of Douglas leadership 
in all phases of flight. Farther and faster 
with a bigger payload is the basic rule of 
Douglas design. 
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Psychoceramic 


In Washington last week, newsmen 
coined a new word to describe unreliable 
sources who peddle tips that are more 
dramatic than accurate. The word: “psy- 
choceramic.” Definition: crackpot. 


. ' 

Chicago's Shame 

Buried on an inside page, the Chicago 
Daily News three months ago ran a short, 
shocking story. “‘Rats chewed to death a 
nine-months-old girl,” said the g9o-word 
item, “as she lay in her crib in her West 
Side home [last night |." Few readers felt 
the impact of the story more than the 
News’s Managing Editor Everett Nor- 


lander. Months before, he had planned a 
series on Chicago’s 23 


square miles of 





“Arthur Sie 
REPORTER FISHER 
Slums are like tornadoes. 


crawling, crumbling slums, abandoned the 
idea because he thought it was too big a 


job. “But I couldn't get that rat-bite case 
out of my head,” said Norlander, “and 
we decided we couldn’t hold off.” Last 


week, after two months of intensive work 
by an eleven-man News task force led by 
Reporter Roy (‘Mac’) Fisher, 34; the 
News began a notable ten-part series on 
slums (“The City’s Shame”) that shocked 
Chicago. 

Newsmen found that Chicago, long no- 
torious for its slums, deserves its notori- 
ety. As many as 1,000 people are crowded 
into buildings intended for 200. One land- 
lord’s monthly income from an apartment, 
which he had split up into living quarters 
for three families, had quintupled since 
1942. On file with the city housing com- 
mission were 10,000 complaints about rats, 
bugs and other unhealthy conditions 
which “the city is doing nothing about”; 
57 rat-bite cases were treated in the last 
six months alone. In rare cases where 
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landlords were haled into court, three out 
of five got off free, at worst paid an aver- 
age fine of $20.23. 

“Pig Face.’ Reporter Fisher, a News 
staffer for the past seven years, found a 
family of four paying $52 a month for 
two rooms which he thought at first were 
unused coalbins. Amid the sagging stair- 
ways, falling ceilings and overflowing toi- 
lets, reporters discovered one child who 
had been nicknamed “Pig Face,” after a 
rat bit off his nose. (Most families left 
the lights on all night in a vain effort to 
discourage rats.) Side by side, the News 
ran pictures of a building wrecked by the 
recent tornado and a Chicago tenement. 
Asked the caption: “Which was in the 
path of the tornado. . . which was in the 
path of slum blight in Chicago?” 

The News task force sifted through 
thousands of titles to ferret out the own- 
ers of the buildings, many hidden behind 
elaborate corporate dodges, and listed the 
names of “20 of Chicago's biggest slum- 
makers.” One reporter, posing as a real- 
estate buyer looking for a building to 
buy, was promised that his investment 
would be doubled within four years be- 
cause “practically nothing is ever spent 
to make repairs.” 

Fisher and his staff went after the city 
offices charged with enforcing housing 
regulations, found them loaded with do- 
nothing political appointees. “We don’t 
hire them,” said Building Commissioner 
Roy T. Christiansen. “They [i.e., the 
Democratic machine] send them to us.” 
The city building officials, said Reporter 
Fisher, “walked to the gallows with smiles 
on their faces. Apparently it never oc- 
curred to them that we actually would go 
out to the slums to compare conditions 
with what the inspection repre- 
sented them to be.” 

Prettier Picture. This week the News’s 
well-documented series brought quick ac- 
tion. Democratic Mayor Martin Kennelly 
hastened to announce a meeting of top 
housing experts to “consider” the News’s 
charges, while Chicago’s city councilmen 
and metropolitan housing council got 
ready to investigate on their own. One 
Chicago judge ordered a landlord to tear 
down a building listed in the News series, 
and show the court a picture of the empty 
lot or face a $2,200 fine. As a result of the 
News series, a bill before the state legisla- 
ture to tighten up housing laws now 
seemed certain to pass. Said one of the 
250 letters of praise the paper received 
from its readers: “When the power of the 
press is used to benefit humanity .. . it 
renews the humble reader’s faith in that 
great freedom.” 


"The Sad Case" 


At the annual awards dinner of the 
Tennessee Press Association Inc. in Mem- 
phis last week, the prize for the state’s 
“best single editorial” was presented by 
University of Tennessee President C. E. 
(for Cloide Everett) Brehm to the Mor- 
ristown Sun (circ. 3,989). The winning 
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When in Cincinnati, your best bet is the 
friendly air-conditioned Netherland or Ter- 
race Ploza Hotel. 

You'll feel “ot home” with the perfect service, 
the most modern accommodations, and ex- 
cellent food. 
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editorial: “The Sad Case of U-T’s Pres- 
ident,” a rousing attack on President 
Brehm for “giving way to a pressure 
group” and refusing to allow a Russian 
movie and old Charlie Chaplin films to 
be shown on his campus. Said President 
Brehm: “Everyone has the right to have 
convictions and to express them.” 


The Water Boys 


Away from their grey skyscraper office 
on Manhattan's teeming 42nd Street last 
~~ - 4 week, the editors of a thriving monthly 
- a : 


magazine got ready for a weekend of work 
without a mutter of complaint. One editor 
3" heap L 






was off to Newport, R.I. to sail his 58-ft. 
yawl Caribbee in the 466-mile, 30-boat 
race to Annapolis, Md. The editor of the 


. 





—that is why it is 
preferred by Sportsmen 
the world over Quality ft [” 
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W. H. deFontaine 


999,216 Shares PUBLISHER STONE 
Work is like play. 
GULF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | magazine headed for Norwalk, Conn. 


where he climbed aboard a launch and ran 
Common Stock the weekly sailboat race of the Norwalk 


Yacht Club. Two of the magazine's ad 
—EEEE staff were out on Long Island Sound rac- 
; ing their 19-ft. Lightning-class sloops. For 
Price $18 Per Share all of them, the weekend on the water was 
the same mixture of work and editorial 
play that keeps them glued to their jobs 
despite the lure of better pay elsewhere. 
Their magazine: Yachting (circ. 45,675), 
a salty log for U.S. pleasure sailors. 
From the sea blue of its cover, framing 
a color painting, often of a ship under full 
sail, through more than 150 pages laden 
with enticing boat ads, articles and pic- 
tures, Yachting is more than a pleasure 


Se % andbook. Every issue is loaded to 
N > “ ‘ ailor’s hand 5 
e « + for TIME’s organized narrative of these momentous days the gunwales with first-person true-adven- 


of decision—told without repetition, with all the non- ture tales of men against the sea that are 
essentials pared away read as avidiy by landlubbers as by yachts- 


« « » for TIME’s special help in understanding the news as it men. More than 75% of Faciting’s arti 
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happens all over the world, as it affects our homes, our cles come from yachtsmen (rate 105 per 


ses 3,300-word article) who, with the help of 
cities, Our economy, our government Yachting’s editors, set down their experi- 


ences with loglike authenticity. For the 
more practical-minded, the magazine runs 
boat plans and tips on everything from 
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How to Speak Up 
to a Jet... 





. take-off and at full-power in combat, the blast- 
ing roar of the jet bomber’s engines is so loud that 
pilots and crew can’t even hear their own voices. Yet 


clear, continuous Communication is vital. 


Airplane interphone equipment developed during 
World War IL was not built to out-talk a jet engine. 


That job called for new equipment to shut out jet 
thunder and stand up in the extremes of temperature 
and pressure in the stratosphere. And it had to be 
done by equipment so small that the Air Force coined 


a word for it... sub-miniature. 





gle part of the equipment had to be rede- 


Every si 


signed to new requirements of selectivity and size. 


A major factor in the successful production of 
these sub-miniature units was the Mallory -developed 
Tantalum Capacitor. A fraction of the size of former 
types, and able to operate in tiny, sealed instruments 
at boiling-point temperatures, Mallory’s ‘Tantalum 
Capacitor helps clarify voice transmission waves and 


bring them clean, undistorted to all stations. 


Just as the bomber crew can count on the Mallory 
Tantalum Capacitor to help them speak up to their 
jets, so can you rely on the Mallory capacitors in 
today’s television and radio sets for dependable per- 


formance that means extra pleasure. 


bf If you have a product or process that touches 
the fields of electronics, electrochemistry or 
metallurgy, you may find that Mallory’s expe- 
rience, products and facilities in these fields 
can be of real help to you. 


ALLORY 


SERVING INDUSTRY WITH THESE PRODUCTS: 
Electromechonical— Resistors «Switches + Television Tuners «Vibrators 
Electrochemicol—Capacitors « Rectifiers +» Mercury Batteries 
Metallurgico!— Contacts « Special Metals and Ceramics + Welding Materials 


P2R- MALLORY & CO. iInc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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inthe winter... yea 
i] 


njoy 


with NEW 






ALL-IN-ONE Air Conditioner and Heating Unit 


Completely Automatic 


COOLS healthfully in hottest weather This amazingly compact, CURTIS- 
».. circulates plenty of cool, clean, engineered unit is small enough to 
dehumidified air through every room. install in a utility room, garage or 


corner of your basement. Only single 
system of ductwork is required for 
cooling and heating. 


WARMS perfectly, even on coldest days. 
For economy you have your choice of 
oil, gas or hot water for heating... 

or can be used with any type existing 
warm air installation. 


I /, 


POU YCWL (Gh HGH ... Whatever your air conditioning needs, 
ot) Bt wept hose call your friendly, nearby CURTIS dealer. 
| sya, apeninaiy, 2 “5 He is listed in the yellow pages of your 

rt f UGE phone book. Or write us. 


Gurtir REFRIGERATING MACHINE DIVISION of Curtis Manufacturing Company 


1971 Kienlen Avenue . St. Louis 20, Missouri 


99 YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL MANUFACTURING EXPERIENCE 
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racing to cooking eggs Benedict in a 
ketch’s galley. 

At the Helm. No Yachting staffer is 
happier with a deck underfoot than the 
magazine’s 81-year-old Publisher, Herbert 
L. Stone, a small (5 ft. 6 in.). ruddy- 
faced, crinkle-eyed sailor who has been 
going down to the sea in yachts ever since 
he was a boy in Charleston. S.C. In 1908, 
after working up to be assistant paymaster 
on the New York Central Railroad, Stone 
changed his course abruptly. At 36, he 
took the helm of Yachting, which his 
friend Oswald Garrison Villard, publisher 
of the New York Evening Post and the 
Nation, had started the year before. Edi- 
tor Stone decided to make Yachting more 
popular by doing the same for yachting: 
he gave a big boost to ocean racing, re- 
vived the famed Bermuda Race. 

Stone, who still shows up almost every 
day at the office, has owned 18 small boats 
(i.e., less than 41 ft.) in his lifetime, now 
finds it “more comfortable to let my 
friends invite me to sail with them” in- 
stead of keeping his own boat. Pub- 
lisher Stone has a simple explanation for 
Yachting’s doubling of its circulation since 
the war. Says he: “There are more pleas- 
ure boats in the water than ever before. 
Once a yachtsman was a rich man who 
owned a big yacht with a paid crew. All 
that is changed now. A yachtsman today 
is anybody that owns a pleasure boat 
larger than a rowboat. The small yachts- 
man is the backbone of yachting.” 

Under Editor Critchell Rimington, 46, 
former vice president of book publisher 
John Day Co., Yachting staffers in the 
summer spend almost as much time on 
boats as they do in the office. The daily 
Stamford Advocate once ran a picture of a 
Lightning capsized in Long Island Sound 
with the crew sitting on the over- 
turned hull. Scoffed the caption at one of 
the crew: “An assistant editor of Yacht- 
ing magazine covering the championship 
race.” Like other staffers, Managing Edi- 
tor William H. Taylor, the only sports- 
writer ever to win a Pulitzer Prize (for his 
yachting articles in the New York Herald 
Tribune in 1935), crews as often as he 
watches from the shore. But he sometimes 
longs for the days when “we are lucky 
enough to go on a cruise where we don't 
have to do anything.” 

Climb Aboard. How profitable Vacht- 
ing is has always been Publisher Stone's 
secret. It has stiff competition from 
Hearst’s Motor Boating (circ. 51,599), 
which has more and more broadened its 
range to include sailboats. In 1938 Stone 
made sure that his magazine would always 
have solid backing by getting such famed 
yachtsmen as Pierre S. du Pont III, Henry 
S. Morgan, R. J. Reynolds and 17 others 
to join him in buying the magazine from 
John Clarke Kennedy (Forhan’s Tooth- 
paste), who ran it as a hobby. The present 
owners, said Stone. merely want “to see 
that it always remains a magazine for the 
sport.” Publisher Stone feels that profit- 
able Yachting has done a lot to make the 
sport more popular. But magazines have 
their limitations. Says he; “The best way 
to learn to sail is to just get in a boat.” 
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“Steelmaker to the Electrical Industry" is a title we have 
earned the hard way by the sweat of research and pioncer- 
ing development. In this modern world of gauges and instru- 
ments, of automation, electronics and atomics, the heart of 
the design is so often some silicon steel, high-permeability 
alloy, or other special clectrical material that we produce 
@ When you need a steel to do what ordinary steels cannot do 

whether electrically or in resisting corrosion, heat, wear or 
great stress, call on us. Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


PIONEER in Specialloy Steels 
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1862 John Hanning Speke discovered the Ripon 


Half-Century Dream Comes True eee gees on Lake Victoria, chief source of the 3,473- 


HEADWATERS 


OF THE NILE 


HARNESSED 


mile River Nile. It was on this spot in 1907 that 
Winston Churchill first dreamed of harnessing these 
headwaters to generate electricity. Today, the Owen 
Falls hydro-electric development, two miles below the 
lake, brings to life this half-century-old dream. 


Started in 1950 by the Uganda Electricity Board, Owen 
Falls consists of a main dam—2,725 feet long, 85 feet 
high—and a powerhouse with ten 15,000-KW gener- 
ating units. Due to go on the line shortly, it will pro- 
vide electricity for the future development of Uganda 
and parts of Kenya. 


Owen Falls, like so many of the world’s giant power 
projects, will use a famous Socony-Vacuum turbine 
oil in its generating units—will be protected by a pro- 
gram of Correct Lubrication. You can obtain this same 
kind of unsurpassed protection for your plant, mine 
or mill. Why accept anything else? 


Uganda power project gets world’s greatest lubrication knowledge 





Chu0cct Li icene 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC., ond Affilictess MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY, GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


MILES TOWNES 


Married. Robert Bruce Mathias, 22, 
Stanford's two-time Olympic decathlon 
winner (1948, °52) and star fullback; and 
Melba Wiser, 21, a college classmate; in 
Stanford Memorial Church, Stanford, 
Calif. After his graduation next Jan- 
uary, Mathias will report for two years’ 
active duty as a Marine Reserve second 
lieutenant. 








Divorced. By Martha Raye, 36, cavern- 
mouthed comedienne of screen ( Monsieur 
Verdoux) and TV (All Star Review): her 
fourth husband, Nick Condos, 45, man- 
ager of her Miami Beach nightspot, the 
Five O'Clock Club; after ten years of 
marriage, one daughter; in Miami. 


Divorced. Peter Lorre, 49, droop-eyed 
cinemenace (M, Mr. Moto, Double Con- 
fession); by Kaaren Verne Lorre, 35, for- 
mer cinemactress (The Seventh Cross, 
Kings Row); after eight years of mar- 
riage, no children; in Las Vegas, Nev. 


Died. Norman (“Uncle Normie”) Ross, 
57, Chicago disk jockey and onetime 
Olympic swimming champion (1920); of 
a heart attack; in Evanston, Ill. “Big 
Moose” Ross claimed that he learned to 
swim by reading an instruction manual, 
but he broke 72 world records, won both 
the goo and the 1,sco-meter Olympic 
races at Antwerp in 1920. Hired by a 
Chicago radio station in 1931, Ross at- 
tracted over a million Midwestern listen- 
ers with his early morning “400 Hour” 
of classical music and light chatter. 


Died. Colonel René Fonck, 59, France's 
top air ace of World War I (in 32 months 
of aerial combat he got credit for 7< kills, 
unofficial credit for 51 more); of a cere- 
bral hemorrhage; in Paris. A national hero 
after the 1918 armistice, Fonck turned to 
civilian flying, narrowly escaped death 
when his S-35 crashed on the take-off of a 
1926 transatlantic attempt. Back in uni- 
form in 1939, Colonel Fonck led a fighter 
group until France fell, in 1942 disguised 
himself as a Trappist monk and helped 
organize an escape route through Belgium 
for downed Allied airmen. Arrested in 1944 
on charges of Vichy collaboration, but 
never officially indicted, Old War Bird 
Fonck spent his remaining years running 
a chemical-products firm in Paris. 


Died. Margaret Grace Bondfield, so, 
gritain’s first woman cabinet minister 
(1929-31) and pioneer in the British labor 
movement; in Sanderstead, England. Self- 
educated daughter of a Somerset lacemak- 
er, she began her career as a 14-year-old 
salesgirl working a 76-hour week in Lon- 
don, soon organized a union among her 
sister workers. No ultra-feminist, “Saint 
Maggie” rose through the ranks of the 
male-led labor movement to head its pow- 
erful Trades Union Congress. Elected to 
Parliament (1923), Socialist Bondfield be- 
came Minister of Labor in Ramsay Mac- 
Donald's short-lived Labor government. 
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tion with clear vision strip. 











COOLITE GLASS 


lightens seeing tasks in 
MODERN LABORATORY 





Installation of Coolite, Heat Absorbing and 
Glare Reducing Gloss glazed in combina- 


New Lever Bros. Reseorch Center, Edge- 
water, New Jersey. Architect; Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill. Constructor: Bechtel Cor- 
poration. Glazing Controctor: F. H. Sparks 
Company. 


22,000 Sq. Ft. of Heat Absorbing and 
Glare Reducing Glass Installed in New Lever 
Bros. Company Research Center 


High levels of natural illumination help protect high standards of product quality 

and research in this carefully engineered structure. Luxlite Coolite filters out the 

unwanted factors in “raw sunlight"... reduces glare, absorbs excess solor heat... 

mokes interiors cooler, more comfortable. Technicians see better, work better, feel 

better under softly tinted, filtered daylight. Coolite helps reduce eye fatigue in 

trying and important tasks. It helps create a pleasant working atmosphere... 

contributes to improved employee morale. But Lever engineers specified Luxlite 
Coolite for other important reasons — for glass and glass alone offer the time- j 
tested performance needed for better daylighting at lowest cost. 


Coolite Can Help Make Your Work Lighter 


Consider Coolite for new construction or in modernization. The installation of 
Coolite is a positive investment to reduce rejects, cut maintenance costs and 
boost production. 


Thor is no Substitute for GLASS! 


It is non-combustible... won't burn, It is rigid...doesn’t sag or warp. 
It has a permanently hard, impervious surface, not affected by time, 
abrasion or exposure to the elements. It won't corrode or stain. It resists 
chemicals — acids, solvents, etc. It is easily installed, maintained and 
cleaned by conventional methods. 







MISSISSIPPY 72 COMPANY 


i) 88 ANGELICA ST. SAINT LOUIS 7, MO. 


Send for free catalog. NEW YORK «© CHICAGO « FULLERTON, CALIF, 
Somples on request. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED, FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS 
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SABRE JET Prtots ScHRIMSHER, FERNANDEZ & GABRESKI 


History will not question the outcome of the Korean air war. 


THE ECONOMY 
Up Go Prices 


Prices, which have been relatively sta- 
ble for months, last week started to climb 
again. Steelmakers, as expected, raised 
their prices about $4 a ton to pay for their 
latest wage boost. Their biggest customers, 
the automakers, said they would absorb 
the increase. But General Electric an- 
nounced that it would boost the prices of 
many of its appliances, and others were 
thinking of following suit. 

Crude oil, whose price had not been 
raised since 1947, went up 25¢ a barrel 
(to $2.90), even though there were some 
signs of an oil surplus. Said President John 
Brice of Carter Oil, a Jersey Standard 
subsidiary: “Costs of labor, materials 
ind services have risen substantially, and 
in adjustment has been long overdue.” 
The adjustment will mean higher home- 
heating costs next winter. Gasoline prices 
have already been raised in many states, 
and last week Standard of Ohio announced 
a boost of 14¢ per gallon, the biggest yet. 

These rises were partially offset by the 
continued weakness of farm prices, nota- 
bly wheat. But farm prices steadied some 
last week after the Agriculture Depart- 
ment announced emergency loans would 
be granted for wheat “stored” in the open. 

As for fears of a recession, G.E.’s Chair- 
man Philip Reed declared that whatever 
temporary setback might come, the econ- 
omy is “in a long-term upward trend.” If 
consumers begin spending as big a per- 
centage of their income as they did in 
1929 or even 1939, said Reed, the an- 
nual demand for consumer products alone 
would increase by $7 billion a year. Evi- 
dence that they would continue to spend 
was provided by a Federal Reserve Board 
survey. The FRB reported that consum- 
ers are not only saving more money but 
“are in more of a buying mood than at 
[any] time .. . in recent years.” partly 
because the median income has risen from 
$3,200 to $3.420 in a year. 
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U.S. Air F 





AVIATION 
The Cats of MIG Alley 


(See Cover) 

It was, as the briefing officer said, “a 
day worth drooling over,” a fine day for 
hunting MIGs. With the how! of a tor- 
nado, four F-86 Sabre jets roared up from 
the Korean airfield and headed north for 
MIG Alley. For half an hour they climbed 
steadily, timing their ascent to conserve 
fuel and reach the Yalu at 45,000 ft. At 
that altitude, everything was silvery and 
incredibly bright; above, the sky was dark 
and greyish. 

The air was so thin that the pilots had 
to take in their oxygen under pressure to 
get it into their lungs. Working go-odd 
controls with the light-fingered touch of 
master watchmakers, the pilots glanced 
now & then at the dozens of dials and 
flashing instrument lights that might warn 
of trouble, while they searched the sky for 
MIGs. Suddenly, from far below, came a 
glint of silver. 

“Ten MIGs at 2,000 feet,” crackled a 
Sabre jet pilot’s voice on the VHF radio. 


Gene Howord—Graphic House 
PLANEMAKER & F-100 MoDEL 
The known is obsolete. 











Peeling off in a split S, the four Sabres 
screamed into a dive. Flight Leader Major 
Vermont Garrison, 37-year-old World 
War II ace who is known as “the greying 
eagle,” leveled out at 2,000 ft. on the tail 
of a MIG. After a quick burst from the 
Sabre’s .50-cal. machine guns, the Red 
plane exploded. A few minutes later, Gar- 
rison downed another MIG. Captain Lon- 
nie Moore, 32, drew a bead on a third 
MIG and brought it down; rst Lieut. 
Harry Jones Jr., 23, got another, Then at 
1.500 ft., Wingman William F. Schrim- 
sher, 24, a 2nd lieutenant from Alabama 
got on the tail of a fifth MIG, The Red 
pilot shoved the throttle wide open, went 
into a steep left bank trying to get away. 
Instead, the MIG snapped on its back. 
went into a spin and crashed into a hill- 
side. Thus did one more U.S. pilot bag his 
first MIG “the easy way’’—without firing 
a shot. Could Schrimsher’s F-86 have per- 
formed the maneuver that crashed the 
MIG? Said Schrimsher: “Sure, no sweat.” 

After the Sabre. On the Quonset wall 
of a pingpong room at Kimpo airfield. a 
crudely drawn cartoon sums up the pilots’ 
feelings about the Sabre jet and North 
American Aviation, Inc., the Los Angeles 
company that makes it. The cartoon shows 
a MIG pilot, closely pursued by an F-S6. 
yelling “Break!” as he clambers out of his 
cockpit armed with a large paddle against 
a watery landing. The caption: “Look to 
North American for leadership.” 

The man to look to for leadership at 
North American itself is Board Chairman 
James Howard (“Dutch”) Kindelberger, 
58, a beefy (6 ft., 194 Ibs.), salty-tongued 
West Virginian whose fringe of white hair 
and twinkling blue eyes make him look 
like a modern-day Friar Tuck. Kindel- 
berger, who learned to fly in World War I, 
has devoted his life to turning out better 
and faster planes for the U.S. 

In the process, he has produced more 
planes than anyone else in the world. 
Among his prize productions: the T-6 Tex- 
an trainer in which thousands of World 
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War II pilots learned to fly; the P-51 
Mustang, one of the best World War II 
fighters; the B-25 Mitchell bomber, which 
General Jimmy Doolittle flew off a carrier 
in 1942 for the first bombing raid on 
Japan. Typically, Dutch Kindelberger has 
already stopped thinking about the feats 
of the F-86 Sabre and is looking ahead to 
his next hot fighter. “In this business.” 
says he, “once we get to know what we 
are doing, we know that thing is obsolete.” 

The F-86’s successor is the F-100, the 
first jet combat plane able to go through 
the sound barrier in level flight. Already 
test-flown, the swept-wing F-100 is bigger 
than the F-86 and is powered by the Pratt 
& Whitney J-57 engine (10,000 Ibs. 
thrust ). 

Long Odds. But last week, while obso- 
lete in the mind of its maker, the F-86 
Sabre was busier than ever as the Korean 
war neared its third anniversary and truce 
hung in the balance (see War IN AsIA). 
In 2,500 sorties, the Sabres brought down 
19 MIGs.They sustained their worst losses 
to date—twelve planes knocked down, 
mostly by antiaircraft batteries as the 
Sabres took on a job not expected of most 
fighters: bombing in close support of the 
hard-pressed infantry. But in air-to-air 
combat, the F-86 reigned supreme. 

Historians will argue for many years 
over what the U.N. accomplished in Ko- 
rea, but no one will ever question the out- 
come of the Korean air war. Ever since 
the Sabres arrived on the scene, they have 
been outnumbered, sometimes as high as 
30 to 1; two or three of them have, on 
occasion, boldly dived into a formation of 
too or more MIGs, Nevertheless, they 
have knocked 719 MIGs out of the sky, v. 
an air-combat loss of only 56 Sabres. In 
the last six months alone, 200 MIGs have 
been downed in air-to-air combat, v. only 
nine Sabres—a phenomenal kill ratio of 
more than 20 to 1. The Sabre has proved 
to be the only operational U.N. plane 
capable of controlling the Korean skies 
against the MIG. Yet the Sabre, like the 
P-40 in World War IT, has come in for 
criticism aplenty. 

The complaints started when U.S. pilots 
found to their dismay that in Korea the 
Reds could pick the time and place of 
battle. This was due partly to the sanc- 
tuary beyond the Yalu, where Reds could 
always flee when the going got rough. But 
it was due also to the MIG itself: its 
greater rate of climb and operating ceil- 
ing (51,000 ft., v. 45.000 ft. for the Sabre) 
enabled it to lie in wait for F-86s and 
pounce on them from above; its greater 
acceleration enabled it to break off com- 
bat at will. Pilots complained that the 
Sabre, at 16,500 Ibs., v. about 12,000 Ibs. 
for the MIG, was loaded down with too 
much armor and far too many “gadgets” 
—emergency fuel pumps, self-sealing fuel 
tanks that didn’t hold up against the Reds’ 
23- and 37-mm. cannons. Such top aces as 
Colonel Francis Gabreski (64 MIGs) and 
Captain Joseph McConnell Jr. (16 MIGs) 
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TIME CLOCK 


N the last-minute fighting over the 

excess profits tax, U.S. Steel’s Ben 
Fairless came out for a six-month ex- 
tension, and President Eisenhower 
personally asked balky Dan Reed to 
let his House Ways Means Com- 
mittee vote on an extension bill. But 
Reed ge ie firm in his resolve not to 
send a bill to Congress. Speaker Joe 
Martin still predicted that “We will 
get [the bin] passed,” but the odds 
were against it. 


HOPPERS for houses will find 

better buys in the next six 
months. Except in a few areas, prices 
of new houses have stopped climb- 
ing, and the unrealistic high prices 
demanded by owners of older houses 
have been coming down. 


HE Federal Trade Commission 

has reversed the stand it took un- 
der the Democrats on price-cutting. 
The FTC now supports the Capehart 
bill, which would make price cuts by 
companies legal when done in “good 
faith” (i.e., if the cuts were necessary 
to meet competition). FTC is now al- 
so in favor of allowing absorption of 
freight charges by a seller, a practice 
ruled illegal by the Supreme Court in 
its 1948 basing point decision. (TIME, 
May 10, 1948.) 


| Nene a for U.S. planemakers 
to build commercial jet transports 
are being pushed by New Hampshire's 
Senator Enartes Tobey. His plan, 
which has the blessing of CAB Chair- 
man Oswald Ryan, calls for 1) Gov- 
ernment loans of up to $20 million on 
75% of the development cost of proto- 
type jet airliners and 2) “forgiveness” 
of $2,000,000 of each loan for every 
plane built. 


SSCCNAIL,” a detergent which A & P 

last week put on sale as its own 
brand, highlighted a new problem for 
U.S. soapmakers. Made by New Jer- 
sey’s Ultra Chemical Co., Sail repre- 
sents a growing trend in detergent- 


thought the Sabre’s electronic gunsight 
was unreliable. hard to maintain. and 
should be eliminated. Cracked Gabreski: 
“T just stick a piece of chewing gum on 
my windscreen and use that as a sight.” 
On the other hand, Captain Manuel J. 
Fernandez Jr. (144 MIGs), says the Sabre 
is a ‘fabulous plane.” 


Flying Arm Chair. But as the kill ratio. 


over the MIGs has soared. so has the 
pilots’ respect for the sturdiness and de- 
pendability of the F-86. They have found 
that odds are with the MIG only until 
actual combat starts. Then the reliable Sa- 
bre takes over. Said Jet Ace (11 MIGs) 
Major James Jabara: “It’s like flying an 
arm chair.” The MIG cannot pull out of 
a left spin, but U.S. pilots never have to 
worry about the Sabre. The Sabre is also 
stronger than the MIG: pilots have seen 
the wings shear off a MIG or the tail dis- 
integrate, but an F-86 has never come 
apart in the air. 

Above all, the Sabre is versatile. The 
MIG was designed as a short-range, fast- 


making by the chemical industry, 
which formerly just supplied the raw 
materials. Monsanto, which used to 
supply materials for “All,” now makes 
it and is giving it a big ad splash. 


Wicse prospectors are prowling 
California looking for quicksil- 
ver than at any time since World War 
II. The standard 76-lb. flask still brings 
$189—almost 2'/2 times the per 
an price. Reason: Spain, Italy and 
Yugoslavia, the major sources of U.S. 
mercury supply, keep prices at scarc- 
ity levels. 


Packs will spend an estimated 
$3,000,000 this year to promote the 
sale of salami in a fiercely competitive 
market. Some competitive slogans: 
A Salami Is an Egg’s Best Friend 
Send a Salami to Your Boy 
in the Army 


Cr consumption in 43 Wash- 
ington cafeterias and snack bars 
for Government employees has 
dropped from 44,000 to 34,000 Ibs. a 
month in five months. Reason: the 
Administration has cut po and 
warned against frequent coffee breaks. 
Exception: the Pentagon, which 
serves as much coffee as ever (about 
30,000 cups a day). 


bd Ngee squeeze was put on the Air 
Force’s $389 million heavy press 
program (Time, March 3, 1952), de- 
signed to speed production of planes 
and cut costs. Contracts for seven of 
the 17 monster hydraulic presses, 
which would stamp out whole sections 
of aircraft and eliminate the welding 
of many small parts, were canceled. 


ALL MALL and other king-size 

cigarettes now selling at the same 
price as regular-length cigarettes will 
probably go up 1¢ a pack this fall. 
Chesterfield, Philip Morris and Old 
Gold, whose kings already cost a pen- 
ny more, have not found sales hurt. 


climbing bomber interceptor to defend 
Russia. It is ideally suited for Korea. But 
the Sabre was designed for air-to-air com- 
bat—and light bombing—anywhere in the 
world, 

New Problems. In producing the F-86, 
North American Aviation ran into prob- 
lems such as were never encountered in 
the days of propeller-driven aircraft. Says 
Dutch Kindelberger: “There's as much 
difference between the Mustang’s electri- 
cal system and that of a Sabre as there is 
between a doorbell and a television set.” 
For a full year, engineers worked on ejec- 
tion seats to bail the pilot out in case of 
emergency. Because the friction heat at 
600 m.p.h. raises a plane’s cockpit tem- 
perature enough to roast the pilot, the 
F-86 had to have a cooling unit with the 
power of 35 household refrigerators; be- 
cause it would run into temperatures of 
65° below at high altitudes, it needed 
a heating unit capable of warming 30 
average houses. 

As new models came off the line, re- 
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Mustang : Sabre :: Doorbell 





finements were added. To give greater 
control at top speed, a “flying tail’? was 
designed, enabling the entire horizontal 
tailpiece to move. It was then found that 
pilots “lost the feel” of the ship because 
of the new power control system; to sup- 
ply “artificial feel,” a spring and a bob- 
weight were built in so that the pressures 
on the stick would vary with changes in 
speed and altitude. The nose of one 
model, the F-86D interceptor, was loaded 
with special radar equipment which will 
track down an enemy plane, figure its 
speed and angle of approach, automatical- 
ly steer the F-86D on an intercepting course 
and fire its load (24 “Mighty Mouse” 
rockets) before diverting the F-86 so it 
won't collide with the enemy. 

All these things added weight: one ex- 
tra pound of gadgetry can add ten pounds 
to the plane because of needed structural 
changes, extra fuel capacity, etc. They 
also added to the cost: F-86s cost $s00.- 
000 apiece, v. Sroo,coo for World War 
Il’s Mustangs. But with all due credit to 
the superb pilots, Dutch Kindelberger is 
convinced that the gadgets have more 
than paid off in Korea. Says he: “The best 
jockey in the world can’t win on a lousy 
horse.” 

Better Bow. James Howard Kindel- 
berger is the kind of man who thinks 
there is nothing in the world that cannot 
be improved. A man with a quick smile 
and a quicker wit that has made him 
famous as a teller of ribald stories, he is 
also a dedicated tinkerer. He once took 
up surf-boating, gave it up when the boat 
he designed came apart on its first test 
and he almost drowned. He also took up 
archery—not for the sport, but because 
he “wanted to redesign the bow.” He is 
usually affable—but woe betide the man 
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EMBLING THE F-86D INTERCEPTOR 


TY 


who gets in Dutch with Dutch. He once 
gave vent to his terrible temper on the 
golf course by breaking all his clubs, one 


by one. Last year, at England’s Farn- 
borough Air Show, Kindelberger was 
asked how he liked it. Said Dutch: “It’s 


okay, but we're putting on a better air 
show every day—in Korea.” 

Stomach v. Head. Up at 8 each 
morning, Kindelberger takes “exactly 15 
minutes” to shave, wash and dress (usual- 


ly in a blue suit). He breakfasts on 
“orange juice, toast. coffee and the Los 
Angeles Times,” drives himself to work 


at 9 or 9:30. He runs North American like 
a wing commander. Says North American's 
President John L. (for Leland) Atwood 
“All my executive authority stems from 
Mr. Kindelberger.” 

Into Kindelberger’s big paneled office 
each day troop platoons of admirals, gen- 
erals, engineers, salesmen, designers; out 
from it, over the scream of North Ameri- 
can jets flying near by, go unnumbered 
phone calls to Washington and North 
American's, four plants at Los Angeles, 
Downey and Fresno, Calif., and Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Says Dutch: “My day is 
nothing but trouble, because the things 
that are running smoothly don’t need my 
attention.” 

At lunchtime, Kindelberger joins his 
department heads in a small dining room 
to mull over the latest company problems. 
Then he falls into a contour chair for a 
15-minute nap. Says Dutch, who had a 
serious ulcer operation years ago; “I’ve 
decided that at my age, it’s wise to be as 
smart as a pig. There’s no point having 
your head and your stomach fighting 
over your blood supply. By taking a nap, 
I let my stomach have the blood for a 
while.” 


Kindelberger is such a foe of waste that 
the story is told of a new employee whom 
he found cutting scraps of metal into tiny 
shavings. When Kindelberger asked what 
he was doing, the employee said: “I don’t 
know. The foreman just told me to chop 
up this stuff before the Old Man comes 


around and tries to make a plane out of it.” 


Ice Mike. In the evening, when Kindel- 
berger heads his Lincoln into the driveway 
of his Los Angeles home, an_ ultrasonic 
whistle on the car alerts an electronic ear, 
and the garage doors of his eight-room 
house, which he designed himself, go up 
automatically. He pours himself a Scotch 
at a leather-covered bar he built in the 
living room; if ice is needed, he speaks 
into a pilot’s microphone behind the bar 
connected to the kitchen. Built-in cab- 
inets hide a living-room slot machine and 
shelves for his ten cameras and photo- 
graphic gear. 

Most evenings, Dutch heads into the 
kitchen, where he prides himself on his 
cooking, on his battery of ovens, and on 
his magnetized potholders which he can 
“hang” on the refrigerator or other metal 
objects. Kindelberger and his wife do 
most of the cooking; they have a couple 
who help with the dishes and cleaning. 
Often, Dutch’s daughter Joan and her 
husband, Ford Dealer Ralph Graham, 
drop in with their three children ( Kindel- 
berger refers to them fondly as “the 
Vulture Family’). 

Parties are a Kindelberger specialty; 
last week he cooked up a dinner for 60 
(chicken in wine, rice, salad, and bread 
“with just a touch of garlic’). But Dutch 
always tries to get to bed early; loves to 
lie there reading magazines and listening 
to his bedside radio, which has a special 
attachment to plug into his good ear. 

Saved from the Trenches. Born in 
Wheeling, W.Va., where his father was a 
steel molder and his mother pieced out the 
family income papering walls at so¢ an 
hour, Dutch quit high school after one 
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The Right Answer 


will cut your Calculating Costs! 


It’s simple arithmetic. On the Monroe fully automatic calculator, the 
operator's hand never leaves the single keyboard. So countless separate 
operations are eliminated. Other calculators require much more* hand 
motion to accomplish the same amount of work. That goes for all 
physical motion necessary to operating calculating machines. The 
Monroe requires less movement of the head. Less eye travel. That 
means /ess operator fatigue and more efficient, accurate work. And, of 
course, the Monroe is completely automatic. Monroe gives you more 
output at less cost! 

Another big Monroe exclusive: all zeros and decimals are handled 
automatically on the single keyboard! You can cut your calculating 
costs with Monroe. So figure on seeing your local Monroe repre- 


sentative soon. It'll pay you. 


*Tracer light photos show the differences in band motion required. 


Pictures were taken by U. S$. Testing Company in independent tests, 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC., ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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The Men Who Move 
The Goods 





Edward N. Mayer 
General Traffic Manager 
Plymouth Cordage Company 
Plymouth, Massachusetts 


Stores wrap parcels in Plymouth 
twine, ski tows are pulled by non- 
twisting Plymouth lines, carpets are 
backed with Plymouth twisted paper, 
steers are roped with Plymouth lariats 
—and today, as 129 years ago, seafar- 
ing men depend upon Plymouth rope. 


Appropriately, the desk of Plymouth’s 
busy Traffieman Mayer displays a 
large-scale map of the United States 
— for it is part of his responsibility to 
speed some 60 Plymouth specialties 
to every part of the nation, and be- 
yond. In so doing, Mr. Mayer has long 
worked with Wabash Railroad. 


aod = 
“All of our plants benefit by the 


superb service Wabash renders as 
a connecting carrier,” says Mr. 
Mayer, “and one of them is served 
directly by the Wabash. The geo- 
graphical location of the Wabash 
makes possible excellent routings 
in every direction.” 


ad * = 





Wabash connects with 66 major rail- 
roads, permitting great flexibility in 
routing. A Wabash routing often al- 
lows shipments to by-pass busy ter- 
minals. Your Wabash representative 
has the facts. 


P. A, SPIEGELBERG, 
Freight Traffic Manager, St. Louis 1, Mo, 


TD. WABASH RAILROAD 
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year, went to work (at $5 a week) for 
National Tube Co., “throwing pig iron 
around from 7 in the morning to 5:30 at 
night.” Later, as a civilian draftsman for 
the Army Engineers, he found time to 
take International Correspondence School 
courses at night, crammed in enough draft- 
ing, engineering and math to pass the 
entrance exams to Carnegie Tech. Dutch 
worked his way through a year of college 
(and into the presidency of the freshman 
class) before he decided he was wasting 
his time. 

In 1917 he enlisted in the Signal Corps, 
whose few planes were the forerunners 
of the Air Corps. Says he: “I just didn’t 
want to end up in a trench.” Flying came 
hard to Private Kindelberger; landings 
came harder. He once smashed up a plane, 
then brashly stepped from the wreckage 
and blamed it all on defective materials. 

Systematic Drinking. At war's end, 
Kindelberger answered an ad of Glenn L. 
Martin Co., landed a job as draftsman 
at $27.50 a week. For months, he worked 
in his old uniforms because he could not 
afford to buy civilian clothing, augment- 
ed his salary by teaching aviation classes 
at night, developing photos in a bath- 
room and writing for Popular Mechanics 
(at $3 to $5 an article). Raised to $32 a 
week in 19r9, he married his childhood 
sweetheart, Thelma Knarr. (She divorced 
him in 1945, and Kindelberger is now 
married to Helen Allen, a onetime model. ) 

As assistant chief engineer, Kindel- 
berger worked on the first of Martin’s 
famed bombers. When Martin’s chief en- 
gineer, Donald Douglas, quit to start a 
company of his own, he asked Dutch 
to come along to California as engineer- 
ing boss. Kindelberger accepted—but 
did not arrive till five years later (“Had 
to save up the fare, you know’). Un- 
der Boss Engineer Kindelberger, Doug- 
las produced the DC-1 and DC-2, laid 
plans for the famed DC-3. About that 
time, Kindelberger, up until then a tee- 
totaler, decided to investigate drinking. 
With his customary zeal, he drew up a 
list of every drink known, systematically 
made and sampled each. Says he: “In my 
life I have made and drunk every con- 
ceivable drink, even some you had to 
chew. But in my old age I've learned one 
thing: there’s nothing that beats a good 
Scotch on ice, with just a drop of water.” 

First Fiddle. Never satisfied with play- 
ing second fiddle (which he would have 
had to do at Douglas), Kindelberger 
snapped up an offer from General Motors 
to take over a Maryland subsidiary of 
G.M.-controlled North American Avia- 
tion (G.M. has since sold its interest). 
North American, then a holding com- 
pany (for such companies as Sperry 
Gyroscope. Eastern Airlines, Transcon- 
tinental & Western Air, Inc.), had been 
ordered by the Government to concen- 
trate either on aircraft production or air- 
lines. It decided to keep its planemaking 
business, and it needed a production man. 
From Douglas, President Kindelberger 
took two men with him: crack Designer 
“Lee” Atwood, now North American’s 
president; and J. S. (“Stan”) Smithson, 








Gene Howord—Graphic House 


NortH AMERICAN’s SmitHson & ATWOOD 
They follow the wing commander. 


a topnotch designer who is now North 
American's manufacturing vice president. 

At the time, North American was work- 
ing on a passenger plane, and was losing 
money. Says Kindelberger: “We started 
with an obvious advantage—it couldn’t 
have been any worse.” 

Quick Switch. Dutch liquidated con- 
tracts on the money-losing plane, sold 
the prototype to a junk dealer for $1,500, 
and laid plans to build a trainer to com- 
pete for Air Corps contracts. He had nine 
weeks to do the job—and under NRA 
could not officially work his employees 
overtime. One night he entered the plant 
and found his employees shouting and 
singing at their jobs. They had checked 
out, had a few beers and come back to 
“have some fun’—against which there 
wasn't any law. The plane (BT-g) was 
completed on time, and North American 
beat out Seversky for a $1,000,000 contract. 

Kindelberger moved the company from 
Maryland to California, built trainers 
for foreign countries as Europe armed for 
war. At a 1938 meeting with Airmen 
Curtis LeMay, Hap Arnold and Tooey 
Spaatz, he read a statement on why the 
U.S. should buy more North American 
trainers. The airmen agreed, but pointed 
out that they had no money. Later, when 
Dutch approached Arnold again, the need 
was for fighters, not basic trainers. Said 
Kindelberger: “My dear general, these 
are not basic trainers. These are basic 
combat planes.” He plugged the idea, 
eventually got an order for the T-6 
Texan (to the British, the Harvard; 
to the U.S. Navy, the SNJ). Early in 
1940, when the British asked North Amer- 
ican to build Curtiss P-40s, Kindelberger 
answered that he could design and pro- 
duce a better airplane quicker. In 127 
days, he turned out the P-51, the first of 
the famed Mustangs. The U.S. was cool 
towards it, would place no orders. Since 
the services were looking for dive bomb- 
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Your doctor has 


Sa 


a new treatment now 


for asthma 





How long since you’ve seen him? 


Many doctors are now using a new drug to give dramatic 
relief to victims of bronchial asthma. It is called HP 
Acthar® Gel. These doctors are using it for short-term 
treatments — normally less than two weeks. The patient's 
relief is usually quick and long lasting. Depending on 


the case, this new HP Acthar Gel treatment leaves 






patients free of recurring attacks for a period of weeks 
or months—even as long as a year, 

If you live in fear of recurring attacks of bronchial 
asthma vour doctor may decide that HP Acthar Gel will 
help you. Only he can judge. It pays to keep in constant 
touch with your doctor, because research scientists are 
finding new drugs, improving old ones, almost daily. 
Discoveries of the Armour Laboratories, such as ACTHAR, 


are continually opening up new avenues of treatment for 


many diseases which formerly left vietims without hope. 





The new Armour Pharmaceutical Center at 


JAA The Armour Laboratories EBS 


A Division of Armour ond Company 
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waters ELECTRIC 


[kotape 


RECORDER 
is the choice of Dick Powell 


—Director of RKO’s new picture 

“SPLIT SECOND” 
@ In common with many other leaders in 
professional, artistic, business and indus- 
trial circles, Dick Powell—popular, tal- 
ented RKO producer-director—has 
found his WEBSTER ELECTRIC ee 
Recorder to be a dependable and highly 
versatile aid, 








Simplest recorder to operate 
Ekotape, thanks to its unique central 
speed-and-direct control, is without 
question the simplest and e t of all 
tape recorders to operate. Its tone qual- 
ity challenges that of recorders costing 
far more than its modest price. : 






Unlimited uses... 
in business—in the home 


@ Use Ekotape as a business tool: record 
sales conferences, 







Use it for re shearsing 
speec hes, tr. many other purposes. 
Have fun with F ‘kotape at home: record 
family gatherings, parties, progress in 
music or language study, children’s voices 
...Ask your dealer for a demonstration, 








or send coupon for attractive new 
illustrated booklet, “Forever Yours.” 
ee 


WEBSTER 


RACINE 


“Where Quality is a Responsibility 
ond Foir Deoling an Obligation” 


ELECTRIC 


WISCONSIN 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC CO., RACINE, WIS. + EST. 1909 


Webster Electric Co., Dept. T-6, Racine, Wis. 


Send me, without ob 








booklet, “Forever Yours.” 
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Address__ -= SE —— 
a Zone ____State— =e 
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KINDELBERGER AT HOME 
A contour chair, a slot machine, and Scotch with a drop of water. 


ers, Kindelberger pulled another quick 
switch: “We told them the P-51 Was a 
dive bomber, not a fighter, and got an 


order for 500 of them in the same mail 
with a letter that said ‘We don’t want 
any.’ Thus, thanks to British orders, did 
the U.S. have the Mustang ready when it 
entered World War II. 

With the P-51, Kindelberger made good 
use of mass-production techniques. His 
methods: 1) design a plane with produc- 
tion problems in mind; break down 
the most complicated jobs into simple 
separate functions; 3) keep the air frame 
from “getting too big fast,” 2.é., 
don’t make workers crawl in on their bel- 
lies if they can do the job before the 
parts are joined. North American’s World 
War II production: 15,670 Mustangs, 
9,816 B-25s and 15,498 trainers. 

Rising Fortune. At war's end, like 
other planemakers, North American went 
into a dive. Its employment dropped 
from 91,000 to 5,000, its order backlog 
from 8,800 planes to 24. But unlike most 
of his competitors, Dutch Kindelberger 
shunned such products as aluminum ca- 
noes and caskets to take up the slack; 
he started producing the four-seater Na- 
vion private plane instead. As costs rose 
and orders sank, the Navion flopped 
(loss: $8,000,000) and Kindelberger sold 
off the project to Ryan Aeronautical in 
1947. But with the Navion project, he 
was able to keep his topflight engineers 
working on new military designs, landed 
contracts for the B- 45 four-jet light 
bomber and the Navy's attack plane, the 
AJ-1, in addition to the F-86 Sabre. 

Since then, North American’s fortunes 
have climbed steadily. Five years ago, 
with sales of $94 million, it earned 
$6,800,000. Last year, with sales of $315 
million, it netted $7,800,000, and its back- 
log of $1.5 billion is fourth biggest in the 
industry. Last week it declared a dividend 
75¢ a share, making the year's total 


2) 


too 








25¢ more than the $1.25 the year before. 
One project that Dutch Kindelberger 
hopes will pay off some day: atomic en- 
ergy. One of the biggest contractors with 
the AEC, North American got into atom- 
ic energy after the war in hopes of devel- 
oping it to power planes and missiles. 
Kindelberger decided (and Washington 
agrees) that atomic planes will not be 
possible for years, and dropped the proj- 
ect. Instead, his engineers designed a re- 
actor that may point the way to commer- 
cial atomic power (Time, June 15). 
Kindelberger has fared just as well as 
his company. He gets $140,000 a year, 
plus $11,000 a year for a retirement fund. 
The New Bosses. In the past, Kindel- 
berger has done his share of griping at 
Washington inefficiency, particularly the 
Air Force’s system of shuttling green 
officers in & out of procurement jobs, 
and its habit of not knowing exactly 
what it wants. But, he has nothing but 
good to say about the Pentagon's new 
civilian bosses; he is not worried about 
the projected $5 billion cut in the Air 
Force budget, since none of North Amer- 
ican’s contracts has been affected. He is 
hopeful. in fact, that the new team will 
develop a long-range air program for the 





U.S. to avoid the feasts and famines of 
the past. 
By this, Kindelberger does not mean a 


program to freeze designs. Says he: “Such 
talk is as silly as freezing the design on a 
flintlock rifle when the enemy has a 
Garand, The first sketch of a plane is 
only the bare bones, and by the time 
you've finished you even have new bones.” 
Nor does he mean any kind of subsidy 
program. “Over the long haul,” says Kin- 
delberger, “there is no practicable substi- 
tute for competition in maintaining the 
quality of product. Nobody has yet come 
up with a solution of how to spoon-feed 
an industry without stifling it.’ 

Looking ahead, Kindelberger 


sees the 
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time fast approaching when the piloted 
plane will be obsolete. “It will not be to- 
morrow, nor ten years from now,” says he. 
“But our planes are rapidly approaching 
the point where they are penalized rather | 
than aided by the presence of a human 
pilot. The time is coming when the de- 
fense of the U.S. will be pretty much 
automatic.” North American, loaded up 
with guided-missile contracts, is planning 
for that day (its X-ro Navaho, forerun- 
ner to an intercontinental guided missile, 
will be test-fired soon). But those who 
think that guided missiles are a cheap way 
to security are wrong. In many respects, 
says Kindelberger, missiles are even more 
complex than today’s aircraft; and with 
no pilots to bring them home, each one is 
a total loss after it is fired. 

In the supersonic age, Kindelberger and 
other planemakers face a new challenge | 
to tax their ingenuity: the thermal bar- 
rier. At speeds contemplated for the near 
future, tough aluminum will lose much 
of its strength because of friction-generat- 
ed heat (titanium will replace it for many 
uses). Cockpit canopies of today’s ma- 
terials will soften like putty; present-day 
electronic equipment may fail. The U.S. 
will have its hands full keeping ahead on 
such problems. Despite the success of the 
Sabre in Korea, Kindelberger does not 
underestimate the mechanical ability of | 
the Russians. Says he: “Our conception 
of the Russian is crazy. We've thought | 
of him as a peasant with a cow, and his 
wife out pulling a plow—stopping only 
now and then to scratch. But Russia is 
building up and improving her industries 
all the time.” 

Kindelberger knows—as no layman can 
—how much time, money and sweat the 
U.S. must put into getting “the right air- 
plane to the right place at the right 
time.” In World War II, with the P-51 
Mustang, and in Korea, with the F-86 | 
Sabre. it almost looked as though some- 
body had pulled a rabbit out of a hat. 
Says Dutch Kindelberger: “Nobody ever 
pulled a rabbit out of a hat without care- 
fully putting one there in the first place.” 


MODERN LIVING 


Cinderella Steps Out 


When Huck Finn put on his patched, 
faded blue denim overalls to go catfishing 
on the Mississippi. he never dreamed that 
he was anticipating a fashion trend for 
1953. But last week, in shops and stores 
across the land, no cloth was selling faster, 
or in more colorful varieties, than once 
drab, once humble denim. For the U.S. 
textile industry, it is the Cinderella cloth 
that became queen of the ball. 

Denim’s revolution is a product of the 
two-day weekend, the trek to the suburbs, 
and the increasing informality and casual- 
ness of U.S. living. Schoolboys started it, 
in the 1930s, with a penchant for the cop- 
per-riveted “levis” which San Francisco's 
famed Levi Strauss began making for gold 
miners and cowhands back in 1850 (Time, 
Feb. 27, 1950). High school girls quickly 
copied the craze. Spare-time yachtsmen 
found that salt water gave the deep blue | 
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GOOD TASTE IS ALWAYS GOOD BUSINESS. And here’s a 


business gesture that’s perfectly proper in any circumstance. 


A live, growing plant makes a lasting remembrance that 


finds a warm welcome anywhere. 


More and more businessmen are using this graceful way to keep a 


constant reminder before important customers and other 


business associates. Why don’t you? 


And Flowers, too, are Beautiful Business Builders 


se Flowers-By-Wire to say “congratulations” 


opening days...on anniversaries...on 


special events...as a“thank you” for the order 


.-for those at home when you're away. 


No matter what you have to say in a business 


way...you can say it better when you... 
Say it with 
Howers- By-Wire 


© Service worldwide through more than 
18,000 F.T.D. and \NtenrLona Shops. 





Florists’ 
TELEGRAPH 
DELIVERY ASSN. 


Headquarters: 
Detroit, Michigan 
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How Townsend fasteners help Ford 
get a tight grip on quality 


Everywhere today you hear owners and 
dealers praising the “worth more” fea- 
tures of the 53 Ford—and no wonder! 
Here’s Ford quality at its finest. The 
sleek Crestmark body with its beautiful 
upholstery and finish—the powerful 
high-compression engine—its proved 
economy—all combine to give smooth, 
comfortable, efficient motoring. 

These are only a few of the 41 fea- 
tures you see and feel when you drive 
your new Ford, Such extra values are 
possible because every Ford part down 
to the smallest fastener is of high quality 
to give greatest owner satisfaction. 


For example, consider the 180 types 
of special Townsend parts and fasteners 
used by Ford. Townsend locknuts se- 
cure the engine to the frame and hold it 
tight against vibration and shock. 
Shouldered rivets grip body sub-assem- 
blies together. Other fasteners hold 
wheel components firmly in place. Spe- 
cial threaded parts mount wing win- 
dows to doors and the cover plates to 
transmission housings. These are just 
a few of the precision Ford parts made 
to rigid specifications by Townsend 
especially for a particular job to pro- 
vide dependable performance, 


Throughout industry Townsend is 
known as “The Fastening Authority” — 
a reputation established in 137 years of 
cold-forming special and standard fas- 
teners by the Townsend method. It 
stems from the ability to show how to 
improve your products, reduce assem- 
bly time, and lower material costs by 
fastening materials securely, quickly, 
economically with Townsend products. 

To learn how you can benefit by 
having your fasteners produced by the 
Townsend method, send drawings or 
samples and we will suggest a solution 
without obligation. 





ownsend 


COMPANY + ESTABLISHED 1816 





NEW BRIGHTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 





Cherry Rivet Division + Santa Ano, California 


THE FASTENING AUTHORITY—Expe:ience: over 137 years—Capacity: sixty-million parts daily—Products: over ten-thousand types of solid 
rivets—cold-headed parts—Cherry Blind Rivets—Twinfast Screws—self-tapping screws—tubular rivets—locknuts—special nails—formed wire parts. 
Plants: New Brighton, Pennsylyania—Chicago, Illinois—Plymouth, Michigan—Santa Ana, California. 

















NEW STYLES IN DENIM 


Huck Finn ant 


levis a faded look, which became so fash- 
ionable that youngsters dumped bleach 
into the family wash to fade their own. 

U.S. makers of denim cloth decided that 
if people preferred light blue denim, they 
had better start making it. The new ma- 
terial went into men’s slacks, women’s 
play clothes. shorts, golf skirts, wind- 
breakers and children’s play clothes. Com- 
panies like Erwin Mills, Inc. started ex- 
perimenting with the idea of denim in 
new weights and bright colors. 

The denim revolution was helped along 
four years ago by Fabric Designer Mary 
Shannon, fashion stylist for North Caro- 
lina’s Cone Mills, biggest U.S. maker of 
denims. She showed that the cloth had 
unlimited fashion possibilities. The com- 
pany brought out more than 50 new kinds 
—stripes, plaids, multicolored combina- 
tions. At the 1949 showing, Mrs. Shannon 
herself appeared in a tailor-made denim 
dress of her own design, set off delighted 
murmurs in the trade. By the following 
year such designers as Brigance and Jane 
Derby had created rhinestone-studded 
evening dresses and town clothes of den- 
im. One high-fashion stylist even pro- 
duced a limited collection of mink-trimmed 
denim suits—for California, obviously. 

This year men’s oxford grey denim suits 
created such a stir that manufacturers be- 
gan wondering if the men’s market ght 
not eventually outstrip women and chil- 
dren sales. Other new uses: denim umbrel- 
las, knitting bags, glass cases to match 
costumes, fancy pants (an oriental-type 
knee-length woman’s garment for lounge 





wear), men’s tattersall vests, women’s en- 
sembles of belts, purses and shoes. Cone 
Mills has 95 different shades and patterns 
of denim in the fall line it recently showed 
to buyers. Reeves Avondale, Simatex 
and other mills are furiously expanding 
their production to try to narrow Cone’s 





and Erwin’s lead. 

Their mills, which were turning out 
only 190 million yards of denim eight 
years ago, this year will produce more 
than 450 million yards. For the ailing U.S. 
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cotton industry, long ago threatened by 
rayon and more recently by the newer 
synthetics like dacron and orlon, the coro- 
nation of Cinderella denim proved that 
where there is a way to make homely cot- 
tons attractive there is a will to buy. 


GOODS & SERVICES 


New Ideas 
Hi-Fi. In 


showed off a mass-produced, high-fidelity 


Chicago Magnavox Co. 


phonograph with four speakers. Capable 
of reproducing sounds up to 12 





cycles 
(twice the range of most mass-produced 


sets), Magna 








onic has a three-speed record 
changer and an eight-tube amplifier-pre- 
amplifier mounted in a mahogany console 
cabinet. Price: about $200. 

Salmon-Skin Leather. Shoes. handbags 
wallets and belts made of salmon skins 
will go on sale in Manhattan shoe stores 
this fall. Tanned by 
by Tidewater Laboratories, of Bellingham 
Wash., salmon-skin leather looks much 


process dev eloped 





ike cobra skin. is seven times as strong as 





good calfskin, and can be bleached and 
dyed any color. 

Room Service. For the price of two 
telegrams, plus so¢, Western Union will 
reserve hotel rooms for travelers in any 
U.S. city, confirm them by wire. 

Express Collection. A new ground-air 
transit service begun by Armored Carrier 
Corp. will speed up the clearing of checks 
between distant banks, cut down clearance 
time between New York and California 
banks from a week or more to one day. 
Carried by commercial airliners. check 
consignments will be picked up and de- 
livered by armored truck. 

Stubborn Sterilizer. A new germicide 
that will keep surgical instruments sterile 
been put on sale by Chi- 
Movidyne Corp. Odorless 





lor mor 
cago’s Lt 


tasteless and colorless, a few drops of 





movidyne inside a canteen or food con- 
tainer will sterilize its contents for several 
weeks, despite repeated refillings and daily 
washing. Price: $9.70 a qt. 


PUBLIC SEATING BUYERS! 


New, Heavy-Du 
Viny/ Upholeery 7 
Wo 


o Samson 
OM Folding Chairs 


} 
\ 


» @ Now, at no extra cost— 
another Samson “first” inthe public 
seating field: heavy-duty Samsontex 
vinyl! upholstery, 50% more serv- 
iceable than vinyl material de- 
signed for home use! Adds years 
of service to public seating. 

n your letterhead, for free 
How To Save Money on Public 
eatir Ask your Samson public seating 
distributor about special prices on quan- 
tity purchases; or write us direct. 


Shwayder Bros., Inc., Public Seating Div. 











Dept.A-D , Detroit 29, Michigen | 
| | Strong Enough To Stand On ! 
} SAMSON FOLDING CHAIRS ARE USED BY 


SCHOOLS AND CHURCHES EVERYWHERE! 


Also makers of famous Samson Folding Furniture for 
the home and smart Samsonite Luggage for travel 





It’s straight 
and hearty 
—rye you can 

» tit really 


= 


| 


emp taste! 


Its good taste 
always 
BCU 


Old Overholt 


STRAIGHT RYE WHISKEY 
A. Overholt & Company, Inc., Broad Ford, P 
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Temporary constipation is usually ac- 
companied by acid indigestion—yet most 
laxatives act on irregularity alone. 
But Milk of Magnesia 
does more. It relieves 
both conditions... gives 
more complete relief. 
Take Phillips’ Milk of 
Magnesia—the best 
laxative money can buy. 





Chooses 


GM 


FOR STRENGTH, UNIFORMITY 
OF SIZE, FINISH AND TEMPER 


“We prefer low-cost GM Steel Tubing 
because it is consistently uniform in 
size, finish and temper,” says Arthur 
B. Finkel, of Finkel Umbrella Frame 
Co., Inc. “As a result, we maintain a 
greater continuity of production.” 

Why not join the hundreds of other 
manufacturers who are using single 
or double wall GM Steel 
Tubing (as part of the me- 
chanical structure or for 
the passage of liquids or 
gases) to improve quality 
and design, speed produc- 
tion, cut costs. 


ROCHESTER PRO 


OF GENERAL MOTORS. Roches 


_ ae 
DUCTS 
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Trend 


Hollywood usually bets money 
when a sure thing comes One 
glance at the box-office receipts of such 
pictures as David and Bathsheba, Quo 
Vadis and Samson and Delilah proved 
that Biblical pictures pay off. What's 
more, according to Variety, the Biblical, 
or cast-of-thousands picture, is 1) ideal 
for wide-screen movies, and 2) appeals to 
older moviegoers who have recently been 
staying at home with their TVs. Variety 
reported last week that 13 big Bible 
stories were in the works 

The Ten Commandments (Cecil B. De- 
Mille, who made one version in 1923). 

The Prodigal (M-G-M), with Ava 
Gardner and Vittorio Gassman. 


big 


along. 


Pilate’s Wife (RKO). 
Joseph and His Brethren (Louis B. 
Mayer ). 


Slaves of Babylon (Columbia 
The Story of Mary Magdalene ( Colum- 


bia), with Rita Hayworth. 

The Robe (20th Century-Fox), with 
Victor Mature. 

The Story of Demetrius (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox); a sequel to The Robe. 

The Egyptian (20th Century-Fox), 
possibly starring Marlon Brando. 

The Queen of Sheba (20th Century- 
Fox 

The Story of Jezebel (20th Century- 
Fox). 


Sins of Jezebel (Lippert Productions), 
with Paulette Goddard. 
The Siren Jezebel (Allied Artists). 


The New Pictures 

Dangerous When Wet {M-G-M), like 
ill cinemusicals starring Movie Mermaid 
Esther Williams, is at its best when it gets 
its leading lady into the water. Fortunate- 
ly, in this film she is in the water a good 
deal of the time. Esther has an opportu- 
nity to display her aquabatics in an Arkan- 
swimming hole swimming 
pool in a French chateau. She also swims 
the English Channel with the encourage- 
ment of a French champagne salesman 
(Fernando Lamas), who helpfully dives 
into the water from his yacht and paces 
her in the last lap. There are some blithe 
tunes by Arthur Schwartz and Johnny 
Mercer, and the whole thing has been 
briskly staged by Charles (Lili) Walters. 
Best sequence: an underwater dream bal- 
let, in which Esther the 
coral with Tom and Jerry inimated- 
and mouse. 


ind in a 


sas 


capers among 
the 


cartoon cat 


Houdini (Paramount) dramatizes the 
life of Master Magician Harry Houdini,* 
famed for his escapes from strait jackets 
handcuffs, jail cells and locked and sealed 
containers of all kinds. Unfortunately, this 
iccount of the Houdini story fails to es- 
cape from the conventional, romanticized 
film-biography formula. 


Ehrich Weiss. He 
Wis. rabbi. 


Real was the son of 


un Appleton 


name 


CINEMA 





In rich Technicolor, the Houdini career 
is followed from struggling carnival ma- 
gician to the world’s best known illusion- 
ist. The movie ends with his death in 1926 
at the age of s2 while he was suspended 
upside down in a strait jacket in a huge 
tank of water (actually, Houdini died in a 
hospital of peritonitis). Other highlights: 
his arrest in Germany on the charge that 
his act was a fraud and his acquittal after 
demonstrating his abilities in a courtroom; 
his escapes from a strait jacket while 
dangling from a Times Square building, 


from a packing case lowered into the icy 
“escape-proof” 


Detroit River, from an 





Curtis & Leicu 
One cute trick after another. 
cell in the Tower of London; his attempts, 
after the death of his mother, to commu- 
nicate with her through mediums and his 
subsequent campaign to expose spiritual- 
ists as fakes. 

The picture makes no attempt to give 
away any of the secrets of Houdini’s 
feats. In the title role, Tony Curtis is as 
unrevealing Houdini the man as 
about Houdini the magician, hardly hint- 
ing at his dynamic personality, strength, 
ingenuity and resourcefulness, As Hou- 
dini’s wife and assistant, Janet Leigh 
(Mrs. Tony Curtis in real life) is another 
cute trick. Together, they achieve an illu- 
sion that outdoes Houdini himself: in the 
good old Hollywood tradition, they grow 
old in the film’s final sequences without 
perceptibly bit 
and handsome. 


about 


growing one less young 


Pickup on South Street (20+h Century- 
Fox} is a go-minute muscle-flexing exer- 
cise in violence. A pickpocket (Richard 
Widmark) slaps a former roadhouse en- 
tertainer (Jean Peters) in the teeth, 
knocks her out with a right to the jaw, 
and revives her by pouring a bottle of 
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With the 70-DL... 
the cameraman’s cam- 
era! Lets you take 
movies with profes- 
sional skill. 7 speeds. 
With l-inch f/1.9 Bell 
& Howell Filmocoted 
lens, $365.50 


With the 200... 
16mm magazine- 
loading camera. 5 
speeds, built-in ex- 
posure guide. Easy 
to use. With l-inch 
f/25 B&H Filmo- 
coted lens, $174.95 


With the 134-TA... 
most versatile spool-load- 
ing “8.” Has three-lens 
turret and positive view- 
finders that automatically 


position with the lens. 5 


speeds. With '4-inch f/2.5 
Filmocoted lens, $129.95 


With the 172-A... 

magazine loading turret 
“8.” The 172-A gives you 
split-second choice of 
lenses plus instant load- 
ing. 5 speeds. With 14- 
inch [/2.5 Bell & Howell 
Filmocoted lens, $164.95 


All Bell & Howell products are guaranteed for life 


Bell ¢ Howell makes it fun to make movies! 
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‘‘Why don’t you talk to the people at Chase?” 


*‘Chase’s Foreign Department handles 
export problems like yours every day.” 


“You've been so busy lately, Ed, I bet 
it’s great to get away from the plant 
for a day like this.” 

“Sure 15, Bill. It’s been kind of hectic 
since my company started exporting, and 
I’m getting worried.” 

“Exporting? That’s something new 
for you, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, but it seems there’s a real market 
in Latin America for our products. 
Orders keep coming in, but what do we 
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know about the risks involved?” 

“Sure, I know, Ed. But look. My 
outfit exports machinery all over the 
world, and for years we’ve been de- 
pending upon the Chase National 
Bank for handling our collections. 
You see, they have a big Foreign De- 
partment especially set up to handle 
just such problems.” 

“Sounds good. Go on.” 


“Well, there’s more to it than their 


collection service. Chase supplies 
current information on credit condi- 
tions and import and exchange regu- 
lations, and can help you with ship- 
ping documents, drafts and the 
many other things that come up 
in foreign trade. They’ve really been 
a tremendous help to us, Ed. And 
they can do the same job for you— 
in fact, next time you're in town, why 
don’t you drop down and talk to the 
people at Chase?” 

“7 think I’m sold, Bill. I'll give Chase 


aring the first thing Monday morning.” 
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“That Monday I did talk to Chase” 


“Mystory was an old one to an officer 
in Chase’s Foreign Department. He 
explained how Chase’s overseas 
branches and correspondent banks 
provide first-hand on 
local trade conditions, as well as serv- 


information 


ing as collection agents. 

“T had an immediate problem: we 
had just received a large order from 
a firm in Chile, and we had no pre- 
vious export experience with that 
country. The Chase officer quickly 
checked latest import and exchange 
regulations in Chile and outlined 
what steps we should take. He then 
got a report for us on the prospective 
buyer. With this information we felt 
secure in making the shipment and 
collecting on a draft basis. 

“That was months ago. Chase now 
handles all our foreign collections, 
and we’re delighted with the service 
we get. Their bulletins and special 
advices really keep us up to date on 
our export markets. 

“In fact, just through exporting, 
we've learned how much ‘It pays to 
do business with Chase.’ ” 


Write for a copy of Chase’s “Collection 
Charges for Drafts Payable in Foreign 
Countries.” Address 18 Pine Street, New 
York 15, or telephone HAnover 2-6000. 


It pays to do business with Chase 


THE 


CHASE 


NATIONAL BAN 
OF THE CITY OF NEW i 
[MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP.] 
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| beer in her face. The 
conking him over the head with another 
beer bottle. A Communist spy (Richard 
Kiley) beats up and shoots the girl, hits a 
cop over the head with a pistol, and kills 
an eccentric old necktie peddler (Thelma 
Ritter). The pickpocket knocks out the 
spy by smashing his head against a wall 
slugs it out with him on a subway platform 
and on the tracks in front of an oncoming 
train. 

All this mayhem is brought on when the 
pickpocket discovers some microfilm con- 
taining military secrets in a wallet he has 
lifted from the B-girl’s purse. By the fade- 
out, the pickpocket and the B-girl have 
found true love, and Government agents, 
with the pickpocket’s help, have smashed 
a Red spy ring. 


B-girl retaliates by 





Also Showing 

Scared Stiff (Hal Wallis; Paramount?) 
is a shrill blend of spooks and slapstick set 
on a mysterious tropical island. While try- 
ing to help Heiress Lizabeth Scott take 
possession of the island, Cabaret Per- 
formers Dean Martin and Jerry Lewis get 
tangled up with treasure-hunting mobsters 
and perambulating zombies. When he is 
not being locked in a trunk or imprisoned 


in a haunted castle’s torture chamber, 
Jerry also imitates Carmen Miranda, and 
Dean sings (J Don’t Care 1f the Sun 


Don’t Shine, San Domingo). Interesting 
bit players: Bing Crosby and Bob Hope. 
For Comedian Hope. Scared Stiff. must 
seem like very old stuff, It was called The 
Ghost Breakers in 1940, when Hope played 
the lead in a far funnier and scarier movie 
version of the old (1913) stage play. 





Current & CHoIceE 

Julius Caesar. Hollywood's best Shake- 
speare to date; with Marlon Brando, James 
Mason, John Gielgud (Time, June 1). 

Strange Deception. An allegorical man- 
hunt with a postwar Italian setting, power- 
fully filmed by Novelist Curzio (The Skin) 
Malaparte (Time, June 1). 

Stalag 17. Director 


rowdily entertaining 


Billy Wilder's 
adaptation of the 


Broadway comedy-melodrama about a 
Nazi prison camp; with William Holden 
(Time, May 18). 


Mahatma Gandhi—Twentieth Cen- 
tury Prophet. An eloquent. full-length 
documentary about India’s late great lead- 
er, narrated by Quentin Reynolds (Time, 
May 18). 

Fanfan the Tulip. A witty French 
spoof of the typical movie swashbuckler; 
with Gérard Philipe. Gina Lollobrigida 
(Time, May 11). 

The Juggler. Kirk Douglas as a D.P. 
in flight from the law and himself in a 


vivid chase story set in Israel (Time, 
May 4). 
Shane. A_high-styled, Technicolored 


horse opera, directed by George Stevens; 
with Alan Ladd, Van Heflin, Jean Arthur 
(Time, April 13). 

Call Me Madam. Ethel Merman spark- 


plugs a big, bouncy movie version of her 


Broadway hit musical about a diamond- 
in-the-rough lady ambassador (Time, 
March 23). 


TIME TO DO 
SOMETHING 
ABOUT YOUR 


PosTure? 





MODEL 66 


Much of the way you feel at the end of 
the day depends on the way you're 
seated. And it’s no secret that the right 
chair can encourage better seating 
habits. The Harter 66 is that kind of 
chair. Easy but precise adjustments fit 
it exactly to you—give support and 
comfort. Yes, comfort of deep, molded 
foam rubber. 


Upholstery in your choice of fabrics, 
leather or plastic, and fine steel con- 
struction fit the 66 for the finest office. 

Wrele for informative 16-page booklet 


“Posture Seating Makes Sense.” We'll 
send name of your nearest Harter dealer. 


HARTER CORPORATION 
603 Prairie St., Sturgis, Michigan 


Al ARTE RR 
STURGIS, MICHIGAN 
POSTURE CHAIRS 


RELIEVES PAIN OF 
HEADACHE - NEURALGIA 
NEURITIS 


The way 
thousands of 
physicians 
and dentists 
recommend 


Here's Why... Anocin® i is 

like a doctor’s prescription. That is, Anocin 
contains not one but a combination of med- 
ically proved, active ingredients in easy-to- 
take tablet form. Anacin gives FAST, LONG 
LASTING relief. Don’t wait. Buy Anacin today. 





| Juma. Fina to your friends 


across the oceans with the world’s 
news ond America’s view of the news 


TIME International, Room 23.4], 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y, 
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| For information, write 





BOOKS 


° 
Advice from an Expert 

On sale in U.S. bookstores this week is a 
masterfully written treatise by an experi- 
enced fisherman that is likely to be read 
for a long time. The author believes in 
using both wet and dry flies—and worms, 
too. 

“Ts it not an art,” he asks in a quaint 
prose, “to deceive a trout with an artificial 
fly—a trout that is more sharp-sighted 
than any hawk and more watchful and 
timorous than your high-mettled falcon is 
bold?” Deceiving trout with worms is also 
an art, the author believes, and a sport, 
too. He recommends “lively, quick, stir- 
ring” earthworms fattened on cream and 
eggs. 

Other knowledgeable tips: 

@ For salmon, “the king of fresh-water 
fish”: a garden worm that has been an- 
nointed with the oil of ivy berries. The 
odor is “enough to force any fish within 
the smell of them to bite.” 

@ For the crafty carp: rabbit paté sweet- 
ened with sugar or honey. 

@ For eels: powdered beef or “gut of a 
hen, or almost anything, for he is a greedy 
fish.” 

@ For fishermen: “forbear swearing, lest 
[you] be heard and catch no fish.” 

@ For supper: eat the day’s catch while it 
is fresh.* 

As many a well-read fisherman will 
recognize, the author is the learned Eng- 
lishman, Izaak Walton, who grew tired of 
the life of an ironmonger, retired to the 
country and took up the contemplative 





* Sample of the author’s instructions, for pre- 
paring a 36-inch pike: Sew into the pike’s belly 
a pound of butter mixed with thyme, 
sweet marjoram, winter-savory, the pike’s liver, 


sweet 


pickled oysters and two or three whole anchovies, 
and roast over a spit, basting often with claret, 
anchovies and butter, When roasted to a turn, 
squeeze the juice of three or four oranges into 
the sauce in the belly and pan, 





AuTtTHOoR WALTON 
For crafty carp, rabbit paté. 
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J. R. Eyerman—Lire 


Vice ApMIRAL MITSCHER ON “LEXINGTON’S” BRIDGE (1944) 
For homing pilots, Chinese New Year. 


pursuits of literature and fishing. His book, 
The Compleat Angler, originally published 
just 300 years ago, was republished this 
month, following at least 200 other edi- 
tions, by the Stackpole Co. of Harris- 
burg, Pa., a city that had not been thought 
of when Author Walton (1593-1683) 
wrote his bestseller. 


Two Roads to Tokyo 


New GuineA AND THE Marianas (435 
pp.) — Samuel Eliot Morison — Little, 
Brown ($6). 


Samuel Eliot Morison, the Navy's Bos- 
well, has reached mid-1944 (and Vol. 8) 
in his projected 14-volume U.S. naval his- 
tory of World War II, and the Pacific war 
takes on a grander sweep and a faster pace. 
For two years, General MacArthur's forces 
have been straining to break the Bismarcks 
Barrier. In the nibbling operations in the 
Gilberts and Marshalls, the Marines have 
taken a successful but costly bite at Tara- 
wa. Meanwhile, the Navy has been unable 
to engage any large part of the Japanese 
fleet since Midway. 

Suddenly, in the four months from 
April through July 1944, U.S. forces take 
giant steps to victory. MacArthur leap- 
frogs nearly 1, miles along the New 
Guinea coast to threaten the Philippines. 
The Navy moves into the Marianas, 3,500 
miles from Pearl Harbor, strips the Japa- 
nese fleet of its air arm in a great battle 
off Saipan and sets up new advance bases. 
And the Marines and Army take Saipan, 
Tinian and Guam. 

By 1943, says Historian Morison, there 
was disagreement among U.S. command- 
ers as to the best route to Tokyo. General 
MacArthur “firmly believed in the one 
road to Tokyo, his own,” along the New 
Guinea-Philippines axis, with the Navy in 
a supporting role. The Navy was convinced 
that “relentless pressure by sea power 
could defeat Japan short of invasion.” 
The Marianas, Admiral King felt, was the 
logical base from which to attack Japan’s 





inner defenses. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
ordered that both roads be taken. 

On the Bird's Head. On April 22, 1944, 
like three streams of tracers arcing toward 
their targets, troops of MacArthur's 32nd, 
24th and 41st Divisions landed at Aitape, 
Tanahmerah and Humboldt Bays. Their 
goal: three first-rate airstrips at Hollandia, 
Dutch New Guinea. Since the Japs had 
conveniently parked 340 planes, wingtip 
to wingtip, to be destroyed days before, 
mainly by General Kenney’s Fifth Air 
Force, there was no air resistance. Bare of 
fighting forces, since the local Japanese 
commander expected to be attacked at 
Wewak, Hollandia proved to be a give- 
away. Counterattacking Jap forces at 
Aitape were slaughtered, and MacArthur 
pushed west to Wakde and Biak. 

Biak was no giveaway. Intelligence had 
placed the island’s defenders at 2,000; 
there were actually 10,000, including crack 
veterans of the China campaign. Ably led 
and zealously fanatic, they fought for a 
month before they were subdued. In the 
meantime, MacArthur pushed on to Noem- 
foor and by July 31 was perched on the 
New Guinea bird’s head at Sansapor about 
600 miles from Mindanao. There Author 
Morison leaves him to backtrack to Ad- 
miral Spruance, “Operation Forager,” and 
the Marianas. 

Not Since North Africa. D-day at Sai- 
pan was June 15. The Navy assembled 
535 combatant ships and transported 127,- 
571 troops, more than two-thirds marines. 
Conducted over 1,000 miles from the near- 
est base, this amphibious landing was 
comparable, says Historian Morison, only 
to that of North Africa. 

The 2nd and the 4th Marine Divisions 
landed abreast on a four-mile front, but 
accurate Japanese artillery, mortar and 
machine-gun fire made the going hot and 
heavy. Despite the plastering that ships’ 
batteries and Vice Admiral Marc Mitsch- 
er’s Task Force 58 planes had given the 
beach and the island, Japanese pillboxes 
and emplacements were for the most part 
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first name in air conditioning 
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That’s Old Philadelphia in the foreground—Independence Hall, 
where changeless history stands close to a bustling business 
district. To the right is a building that is changing with the 
times—the Public Ledger Building. Occupied by many famous 
insurance offices—a building where 3500 people work—it 
is just about ready to switch on its new Carrier air con- 
ditioning. # This is one of the first of America’s long- 
standing buildings to create modern office space with a Carrier 
Conduit Weathermaster* System, Installation required a 
minimum of building alteration and caused little inconven- 
ience for tenants. Weathermaster units, permitting occupants 


of each room to dial the indoor climate that suits best, are 
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located under each window. Conditioned air is supplied to 
these units from a central air conditioning plant through small 
diameter air conduits instead of space-consuming old-fashioned 
ducts. #» Almost anywhere that a better working climate can 
help a business, you will find Carrier —in offices. department 
stores, hotels, restaurants. There is more Carrier air condi- 
tioning serving more people and more purposes than any other 
make. Carrier people founded the air conditioning industry 
more than 50 years ago. All this experience is yours to com- 
mand. Look for Carrier in the Classified Telephone Direc- 
tory. Or write to Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York. 
Consulting Engineer: P. L. Davidson, Philadelphia, Pa., and Greensboro, N. C, 
Mechanical Contractor: W. M. Anderson Co., Philadely 


General ¢ ractor: Haverstick-Borthwick Co., Philadelphia. 
Electrical Contractors: Cates & Shepard, Philadelphia. #Reg US Pat Of 
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intact. Soaked radios and heavy casualties 
among naval liaison officers put most shore 
fire-control parties out of action, so that 
troops received little or no supporting 
ship-to-shore fire. By D-day’s end, the 2nd 
Marine Division alone had lost 553 killed 
and 1,022 wounded. But General Saito, the 
island's defender, had also failed to make 
good his order to “destroy the enemy at 
the beachhead.” 

While this battle raged on to eventual 
victory some three weeks later, the Navy 
got the chance it had been waiting for 
since Midway. On that same June 15, the 
U.S. submarine Flying Fish spotted units 
of Vice Admiral Ozawa’s mobile fleet 
threading their way through narrow San 
Bernardino Strait between Luzon and 
Samar. The next day, Spruance pulled 
most of his ships away from the Saipan 
beachhead to give battle. Ozawa's search 
planes had the U.S. fleet spotted by June 
17, but Spruance and Mitscher were in 
the dark about Ozawa’s whereabouts until 
they received a high-frequency, direction- 
finder report the next night. Dubious of 
the report, and fearful of a Japanese ‘end 
run” on the Saipan beachhead, Spruance 
vetoed Mitscher’s suggestion that they 
steam toward Ozawa and surprise him in 
the morning. 

The "Turkey Shoot." It was Ozawa 
who tried to pull the surprise. At 10:36 
on the morning of June 19, 69 Zekes and 
Jills came roaring toward the U.S. ships. 
Hellcats from Task Force 58 went up to 
intercept. Forty-two of the attackers were 
knocked into the sea. At 11:39, a wave of 
10g swarmed over and 94 were splashed. 
On the Japs’ 1 p.m. raid, go out of 47 
attackers escaped. But U.S. flyers made up 
for it on the fourth raid; of the 82 Japa- 
nese planes that attempted it, 73 went 
down with the dying rays of the afternoon 
sun. The greatest carrier battle of the war 

-the “Great Marianas Turkey Shoot’”— 
was over. Says Morison: “The skill, ini- 
tiative, and intrepid courage of the young 
aviators made this day one of the high 
points in the history of the American 
spirit.” 

Within hours, many of these same avia- 
tors owed their lives to the high humanity 
of their chief, “Pete’’ Mitscher. On June 
20, having dispatched a late afternoon 
raid of his own on the  still-stubborn 
Ozawa, Mitscher knew his planes would 
not make it back till after the quick tropi- 
cal twilight. It was a pitch-black 8:45 
p.m. before the first returning planes be- 
gan circling the decks of TF 58. “Pete” 
Mitscher then made a decision that en- 
deared him to carrier pilots forever. Heed- 
less of enemy planes and submarines, he 
ordered the lights turned on. For two 
hours, in a crazy quilt of light that re- 
minded one homing flyer of “a Hollywood 
premiére, Chinese New Year’s and Fourth 
of July rolled into one,” the planes landed. 
Eighty pilots. weary and out of gas, 
splashed into the sea, but relatively few 
lives were lost. The two-day score: 476 
Japanese planes and 445 flyers lost, against 
130 U.S. planes and 76 flyers lost. 

Too Cautious? Reduced to 35 planes 
and minus two carriers, Ozawa hightailed 
it out of the Philippine Sea. Yet, since 
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NoveList CONSTANT 
Life wrote an ending. 


he had saved the bulk of his 55-ship fleet, 
Spruance and Mitscher felt small joy, Had 
Spruance been overly cautious? No, says 
Morison, he had the Saipan beachhead to 
think of, “Military men never get any 
credit for guarding against dangers that 
might occur yet do not; but they are 
quickly ‘hanged’ if they fail adequately 
to guard against dangers that do occur— 
witness Pearl Harbor.’’ Moreover, Morison 
argues, the battle was fully as decisive as 
Ozawa thought it was when he radioed 
his fleet: “The fate of the Empire rests 
on this one battle.” 

A fleet denuded of its air groups was 
like a crab without claws. Saipan, Tinian 
and Guam were doomed. Sake-crazed 
and glory-minded, the Japanese made des- 
perate banzai charges and blew themselves 
up with their own land mines. They paid 
with ten lives for every American marine 
and G.I. life they took. “On 12 August 
1944," concludes Historian Morison 
proudly, “the Philippine Sea and the air 
over it, and the islands of Saipan, Tinian 
and Guam, were under American control. 
May they never again be relinquished!” 


The Variable Constant 


ecice (125 pp.}—Benjamin Constant 
—New Directions ($2.50). 


Both Charlotta von Hardenberg and 
Madame de Staél had handsome figures, 
but the only other thing they had in com- 
mon was Benjamin Constant. Charlotta 
was sweet and submissive, Madame de 
Staél brilliant but tyrannical. Constant 
couldn't make up his mind. Shuttling back 
and forth between them, the famed French 
intellectual debated for 15 vears over 
which one he should take and which he 
should leave. Cécile is his demonstration 
of how variable a Constant can be. 

Lost for almost a century and a half, 
Cécile (probable date: 1811) is not the 
novel scholars were led to believe it might 
be. It is an autobiographical narrative in 











which only the names of the characters 
have been changed. Charlotta von Har- 
denberg is Cécile, Madame de Staél is 
Madame de Malbée, and Constant is the 
narrator. 

Cécile begins as the story of a man 
(Narrator Constant) whose own wife has 
taken a lover, and who decides to fall in 
love himself, if he can. He meets Cécile 
at her home in Brunswick, and the same 
night, though not in love with her, writes 
a brilliant note saying he is. Cécile scorns 
him, and Constant is enraptured; he con- 
cludes that he feels “the most violent 
passion.” 

Naturally, Cécile eventually agrees to 
see him, and they decide that they are in 
love. But it is a talky affair, and Constant 
is cautious. Opportunities abound, but the 
hero fears “to chain myself” by bouncing 
to bed with the lady. 

After 13 long years of this, Constant 
decides he has been a dolt and resolves to 
“risk all to win all.” After 13 years, Cécile 
scarcely expects a change in tactics, and 
Constant knows it. Words lead to caresses, 
and the unsuspecting Cécile submits “as 
much from surprise as from rapture.” 

Poor Constant; he now feels as chained 
as he had once felt to his wife. So he goes 
back to his other sweetheart, Madame de 
Malbée. When that redoubtable woman 
learns about Cécile, the storm lasts all day 
and all night. It leaves Constant still sus- 
pended between the two women. He is too 
weak to escape from Madame de Malbée 
and too indecisive to marry Cécile. 

With typical irresolution, Constant 
never finished Cécile, but life worked out 
an ending of sorts. Madame de Staél found 
a younger lover who was not so good a 
conversationalist. Constant married Char- 
lotta, and thereupon fell in love with the 
beautiful Madame Récamier. 








Recent & READABLE 

The River and the Gauntlet, by S. L. A. 
Marshall. An unforgettable story of the 
surprise and defeat of the U.S. Eighth 
Army on its 1950 march to the Yalu 
(Tre, June 1). 

King George the Fifth, by Harold 
Nicolson. A masterful political biography 
of a dutiful and old-fashioned man (Time, 
June 1). 

7\/y Cents, by Richard Bissell. Life in 
the Midwest as seen from a pajama fac- 
tory; a sturdily original little novel by a 
writer who began as Mark Twain did, as 
a riverboat pilot (Trae, May 25). 

Lost Trails, Lost Cities, by Colonel P. 
H. Fawcett. Absorbing memoirs of the 
jungles and savannas of remotest Brazil, 
by an explorer who failed to return from 
his last expedition (Time, May 25). 

The Rommel Papers. A self-portrait, 
from letters and campaign notes, of one 
of the most aggressive commanders in 
military history (Time, May 18). 

Go Tell It on the Mountain, by James 
Baldwin. An intensely written novel of 
life in Harlem (Time, May 18). 

The World and the West, by Arnold 
Toynbee. A provocative interpretation of 
the history of the past six centuries, 
capped with a venture in semi-prophecy 
(Tre, April 20). 
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SOMEBODY’S GOT TO BE \|FIRST 


More often than not the simplest and most 
successful selling ideas stem from modern design. 
That is why House & Home’s editorial formula 
starts with the presentation of the best new 
selling ideas in modern homebuilding design, 
that is why... 


house-+home 


IS READ BY THE BUILDERS 
OTHER BUILDERS FOLLOW 
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‘Folks to whom we 
serve OLD ANGUS 
— thank us!” 


(Qt. Arvb, 


Ogden Nash 


++. popular American poet-humorist 


A real treat 
awaits you when you try superb 


OLD ANGUS 


BRAND 






A Blend 
7% Seoren wussaY 


A NOBLE SCOTCH 


73 ” 
Gentle as.ataml 
Blended Scotch Whisky * 86.8 Proof * Bellows and Company, Import 


Division, National Distillers Products Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
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MISCELLANY 


Sinner in Our Midst. In Fort Worth, 
while the Rev. Arizona Brisco, assistant 
pastor of the Rising Star Baptist Church, 
was waist-deep in the crowded baptismal 
pool, a thief made off with his trousers, 
wallet, $81. 





Citizens’ Navy. At Newport, R.I., after 
a Navy Relief Society benefit “election” 
on the destroyer Hale, Gunner's Mate 
Arnold E. Bukovsky. the titlewinner, con- 
soled his commanding officer after the lat- 
ter ran fourth as “Grouchiest Man Aboard 
Ship.” 


Business Trip. In Gaffney, S.C., Mar- 
kie Bellew, arrested for assault & battery, 
escaped from the county jail, hiked 20 
miles to Spartanburg, returned next day 
with a bondsman who bailed him out for 
$500. 


Lineage. In Chicago, charged with 
draft-dodging, James Pharr, 25. failed to 
make his point and drew a five-year sen- 
tence after telling the court that he was 
exempt from service because he was re- 
lated to the Neanderthal man, was there- 
fore an alien “Asiatic.” 


Pilot Service. In Albuquerque, Juve- 
nile Judge Edwin L. Swope acquitted a 
12-year-old of charges of violating the 
teen-age curfew after he learned that the 
boy had gone out late to bring his mother 
home from a bar. 


Insomniac. In Phoenix, after drilling 
through the door of the Parkway drug- 
store, a burglar passed up money and 
other valuables, chose three bottles of 
sleeping pills, disappeared into the night. 


Capacity to Pay. In Davenport, Towa, 
when Displaced Person Ignauy Stachal 
told police that he was broke and needed 
a place to sleep, he got a cell in the mu- 
nicipal jail, was politely ushered out next 
morning when the cops found $1,023 in 
his wallet, 


New Era. In Portsmouth, R.I., the 
town council proclaimed the end of a $3- 
year-old ordinance prohibiting speeds 
greater than 10 m.p.h. within the town’s 
limits, 


Superservice. In Washington, Ind., 
state officials, investigating misuse of pub- 
lic funds, charged that the city had been 
billed for $240 worth of college courses 
taken by the police chief, fire chief and 
one patrolman, who were studying How 


To Win Friends and Influence People. 


Sense of Humor. In New York City, 
headed for a European tour, Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Roth, 25, woke up in a Manhattan 
hotel to find missing 1) her husband 
Marvin, 2) all her extra clothes. 3) $3.700 
in cash, later explained to police: “He's 
quite a practical joker.” 
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RAGS to Rainbows! 


Your bank check and note sheets ... the gay 
gift wrappings, tinted face tissues, practical shelf 
linings, colorful cartons, sturdy packing cases, 
the bright folders in your mail ... all start as 
grayish rag and wood pulp... 

COLOR gives looks and character to paper. 
E-yen magazine and newspaper stocks are 


bleached and coated to make them white... 


Paper requires hundreds of kinds of dyes... 
which must be non-toxic, uniform in ton¢ 
and shade, light proof, waterproof, can‘t mb 
off. General Aniline supplies almost a fourth 
of the paper dyes used in this country. 

GAF research has also mproved papers, 


speeded manufacturing, cut paper costs. 


G: NERAL ANILINE is the largest U.S. 
produccr of quality dyes (sold through 
General Dyestuff Corporation) ...1ts Ansco 
Division is the country’s sccond largest 
supplicr of-cameras, photographic films and 
papers... Another GAL Division make 
Ozalid® facsimile reproducing machines and 
sensitized papers, 

Indispensable to national defense as well as 
peacetime living, General Aniline ts a good company 


to work for and with—and worth: knowing. 


GP cinerea ANILINE 


& FILM CORPORATION 
. rom Research to Reali 


; Avenuc, New York 17, N.Y. 














Nothing - 






beats 
better 


taste — 


no, nothing - 





You can even see why Luckies taste better 


—cleaner, fresher, smoother 


Ask yourself this: Why do I smoke? 

You know, yourself, you smoke for en- 
joyment. And you get enjoyment only 
from the taste of a cigarette. 

Luckies taste better— cleaner, fresher, 
smoother! You can see why when you 
strip the paper from a Lucky by tearing 
down the seam. 

First, you see a Lucky is made better, 


Cleaner, Fresher, Smoother! 


because it remains a perfect cylinder of 
fine tobacco—round, firm, fully packed. 

Second, you see Luckies’ famous fine 
tobacco itself —long strands of fine, light, 
truly mild tobacco with a rich aroma 
and an even better taste. Remember, 
L.S./M.F.T.—Lucky Strike means fine 
tobacco. 

Nothing—no, nothing — beats better 
taste, and Luckies taste better—cleaner, 
fresher, smoother. So... 


Be Happy-GO Lucky! 


lhe. ty lebueeo-€, 
PRODUCT OF She « XY TRLUMLAR JSubacco- ONYGany AMERICA’S LEADING MANUFACTURES OF CIGARETTES 
é iZ 


